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OURSELVES AND OTHER PEOPLE’ 


By CHARLES H. COMPTON 
ST. LOUIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 


From the mass of knowledge to which a 
student is exposed during four years of 
college, a few fragments of wisdom remain 
in his possession. Such a fragment still my 
own is a passage from the text in psychol- 
ogy by William James. The passage runs 
something like this: ‘‘Even a worm divides 
the Universe into two parts, namely, itself 
and all else.’’ 

The worm, as it crawls along, raises its 
head, looks at a distant star and never ques- 
tions that the star was put there to light its 
way. Man accepts the universe as a crea- 
tion for himself and goes forth as Don 
Quixote to improve the universe by break- 
ing a lance against a windmill. The people 
of every land in the past and to-day are in 
their own eyes a chosen people, peculiar in 
themselves as the Children of Israel, as cer- 
tain of their own importance as were the 
Lilliputians. 

We librarians are a chosen people, a 
peculiar people in our own eyes and per- 
haps peculiar in the eyes of others. Can 
we, by examining ourselves, discover 
whether we really are a people fitted to be 
keepers of books? Are librarians a neces- 
sary part in a civilized society? Not that 
I consider our society civilized to-day. 
Would the world perhaps be just as satis- 
factory if librarians were all wiped off the 
face of the earth at one fell swoop? Would 
a new profession be developed within fifty 


1 Address by the president of the American Li- 
brary Association, Denver, Colo., June 24, 1935. 


years to take charge of libraries? In other 
words, are we librarians important or do we 
merely think we are? Are we necessary or 
do we merely think we are? What kind of 
people are we anyway? Has the associa- 
tion with books affected our mental atti- 
tudes—our physical looks—our basie char- 
acters? A psychoanalyst should answer 
these questions, but, not having one at 
hand, I shall try to do a bit of analyzing 
myself. Some of the characteristics of li- 
brarians I take to be self-evident. 

Librarians are patient and long-suffering. 
Neither Job nor Job’s turkey excels them. 
Librarians have always been lower paid 
than the members of any other profession. 
Up to the last few years they were never 
even heard to complain. Evidently they 
have accepted low salaries all as a part of 
God’s great plan for librarians, acting on 
the theory that the lower their salaries the 
better they could work. Lately, due to the 
pinch of respectable poverty, some of them 
like the proverbial worm have begun to 
turn. 

The women of the library profession 
make a better appearance on less money 
than any other women of whom I know. 
The report in the 1927 A. L. A. Proceedings 
on the cost of living of 685 library assis- 
tants in 99 libraries tells how they managed 
to do this before the days of salary cuts. 
How they do it now is more than any mere 
man can imagine. 

In spite of salary cuts, in spite of usually 
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having to pay their own expenses, libra- 
rians, both men and women, continue in al- 
most as large numbers as before the depres- 
sion to attend national and state library 
meetings. Most of them want these meet- 
ings held in the best hotels, evidently deter- 
mined never to cheapen their chosen pro- 
fession. 

Librarians, unlike doctors, lawyers, bar- 
bers and bricklayers, welcome into their 
ranks any one who by hook or crook ean get 
For a time, to be 
be looked upon 


a job-in the profession. 

sure, a may 
askance if the appointment is a political one, 
Certifi- 


newcomer 


but such disfavor never lasts long. 


cation of librarians is making progress, but 
there is still ample opportunity for the old 
lady, needy but incompetent, to join our 


ranks. 

Most librarians, if they lost their jobs, 
would not have sufficient upon which to live 
for a year. There has as yet been little 
done about pensions for librarians except 
what they pay for themselves. Nothing 
has been done about unemployment insur- 
ance for them. Unemployment among li- 
brarians apparently has reached its peak 
and conditions are steadily getting better, 
thanks largely to more marriages among li- 
brarians. More $50 to $65 a month posi- 
tions are being made available to librarians 
all the while. 

If librarians have any one conviction it 
is their belief in books as a civilizing force, 
but they have been singularly unsuccessful 
in getting the mass of the people or their 
leaders to agree in this belief—at least to 
the extent of being willing to pay for ade- 
quate book service. ; 

Librarians are enthusiastic, have the 
ability to cooperate and can accomplish al- 
most anything they set out to do, providing 
it is nothing that will benefit themselves 
financially. I admire the fine spirit of li- 
brarians, I admire their splendid enthu- 
siasm, I admire their unusual devotion to 
their work, but I am sick, tired and weary 
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of feeling apologetic for the economic status 
of librarians. I am sick, tired and weary 
of having to tell young people considering 
librarianship what miserable salaries the 
profession pays. 

I have no intention here of going into de- 
tails as to salaries paid to librarians. Nor 
shall I ask a typical library assistant to give 
you the details of her personal budget, list- 
ing the amounts paid for rent, food, eloth- 
ing, laundry, carfare and amusements, 
Such data have a place, and elsewhere in 
this conference they have been given a 
place. However, now I am interested in 
attitudes, not data—our attitudes toward 
the economic status of librarians. Let us 
go back to the time of the founding of the 
American Library Association. What were 
the attitudes of the pioneers of the Amer- 
ican library movement regarding salaries 
paid library workers? There is little in 
early library literature to indicate that 
these pioneers gave much thought to sal- 
aries or any related personnel matters. It 
is true that in an address at the United 
Kingdom Library Conference in 1877 Jus- 
tin Winsor told the librarians assembled : 
‘‘For from £100 to £160 we can command 
our pick of the educated young women 
whom our colleges for women are launching 
forth upon our country—women with a fair 
knowledge of Latin and Greek, a good 
knowledge of French and German, a de- 
ducible knowledge of Italian and Spanish 
and who do not stagger at the acquisition 
of even Russian.’’ Justin Winsor advised 
the English to diminish the number of their 
governesses and substitute the wider sphere 
of library work for them. With all due 
deference to them, I fear that the sins of 
the fathers of the library movement in 
America have been visited upon the chil- 
dren even to the third and fourth genera- 
tion. We to-day are still picking librarians 
at not so much more than the $500 to $800 
for which Justin Winsor secured those 
paragons of the gentle sex. 
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If, at the time Carnegie grants were 
civen for the erection of library buildings, 
there had been the requirement for every 
city receiving a grant that certain stand- 
ards as to personnel, education, salaries, 
pensions must first be met, the economic 
condition of librarians would be very dif- 
ferent to-day. Such a requirement was, of 
course, never even thought of at that time. 
It would have been considered absurd. 

The motto of the American Library Asso- 
ciation for many years has been ‘‘The best 
reading for the largest number at the least 
eost.’’ If a president of this association 
had the power to change mottoes, I should 
change this motto right now in your pres- 
ence to read ‘‘The best reading for the 
largest number at a reasonable cost.’’ Our 
proverbial taxpayer has a right to expect 
and to demand and to receive a dollar’s 
worth of service for a dollar’s worth of tax 
money, but he has no right to expect, much 
less to demand, and he ought to be ashamed 
to accept the service of a librarian with 
college and library school education at a 
salary which in many cases would not equal 
the minimum wages in a cotton factory or a 
ten-cent store. 

In considering the attitude of library ad- 
ministrators toward the economic status of 
the members of our profession, I think there 
has been some increase in interest during 
the past ten years. If it had not been for 
the depression, by this time there probably 
would have been definite progress. The 
present condition makes it more than ever 
imperative that we recognize the vital im- 
portance of the welfare of the members of 
the profession. What is going to happen 
if no betterment in library personnel con- 
ditions takes place? A number of things 
may happen, such as: 

(1) Library employees may in time 
unionize. The probability of this at pres- 
ent seems to me slight. The young people 
of the library profession are not usually 
the children of union labor fathers and 
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mothers. They come from a different tra- 
dition, and tradition counts. If librarians 
should unionize, better salaries would be 
paid, but something of the fine professional 
spirit now prevailing probably would be 
lost. 

(2) Libraries may become part of the 
publie school system ard librarians then 
should theoretically be placed on the same 
salary basis as teachers. There is slight 
indication at present that this will take 
place, although it certainly can not be ruled 
out on the ground of impossibility. 

(3) The public library may come di- 
rectly under the city government. In this 
ease, salaries would probably be higher, but 
the library would run the real danger of 
political control. Some of our political sci- 
ence friends maintain that the library board 
should be abolished and the library be sim- 
ply another city department. I question 
the desirability of this. 

(4) Librarians may continue along the 
same old path, accepting with sweet resig- 
nation their low salaries, loving their work 
and believing that all things work together 
for good to them that serve in a library, 
and trusting that some way, somehow, in 
their declining years, their libraries will 
retain them. 

One of these four directions is the way 
we are likely to go, unless some new ele- 
ment comes into play and changes our 
course. Such an element might readily be 
state aid or federal aid, both of which I 
heartily favor and believe that we should 
do all in our power to promote. 

It is probably too much to hope that fed- 
eral aid or state aid in many states will be 
obtained for some years. The important 
thing is that when such aid is obtained we 
as a profession shall be equal to our new 
responsibilities. We can not expect, and 
we have no right to expect federal aid until 
adequate certification laws have been en- 
acted in practically all the states instead 
of in only a few states, as at present. Per- 
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sonally, I believe that individually and as 
an association we should lend every effort 
to that 


when 


Certainly the time is past 
positions 


end. 
library 


appointments to 
should be made on any other basis than 
fitness. If the has the 
right to protect itself against shysters, if 


legal profession 
the medical profession has the right to pro- 
tect itself against quacks, the library pro- 
fession has the right to protect itself against 
persons being appointed to important li- 
brary positions on the ground of local avail- 
ability or for some cooked-up reason other 
than demonstrated library ability gained 
through experience or training. 

In connection with our consideration of 
the individual welfare of l- 
brarians, I wish to call your attention to the 
Retailers Economic Security Plan, adopted 
last January by the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. This plan was drawn 
up at a two-day session of a special com- 
mittee, of which Perey S. Straus was chair- 
man. Dr. Paul H. Douglas, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, official adviser to the Com- 
mittee on Social and Economie Security ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt, said the 
report ‘‘was the most statesmanlike docu- 
ment ever submitted by or to a business 
group.’’ In five pages this plan covers 
briefly unemployment reserves, old age 
security, provisions for sickness and dis- 
ability and related topics as they apply to 
this group. Evidently librarians need to 
learn from shop-keepers how to approach 
these same problems affecting the members 


social and 


of our profession. 

Up to this time I have been looking at 
ourselves. Now I shall take a look at some 
other people and ourselves. 

Librarians for years have been talking 
about cooperation of school and library. It 
is a perennial subject. I have something 
to say about teachers and librarians. What 
is the most deep-seated, the most prevalent 
prejudice that librarians have? Undoubt- 
edly and unqualifiedly, it is their prejudice 
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against school people. Are librarians justi- 
fied in this prejudice? In my opinion, they 
are not. It is probably true that many 
teachers, school principals and superinten- 
dents of schools fail to give to libraries their 
place in edueation. Perhaps the great ma- 
jority of them think of education primarily 
as formal education. On the other hand. 
comparing the teaching profession with 
other professions, I have found teachers on 
the whole friendly to libraries and appreci- 
ative of their services. 1 am talking about 
attitudes. Perhaps no one attitude upon 
the part of librarians needs more to be 
changed than their customary attitude 
toward teachers. A book which I 
nearly fifteen years ago has grown into the 
fiber of my thought. Involuntarily, repeat- 
edly, it comes to me as I view the panorama 
of life. It is ‘‘Folkways,’’ by William 
Graham Sumner, that great teacher at 
Yale. When I think of attitudes, of preju- 
dices, I always think of Sumner’s ‘‘Folk- 
ways.’’ It shows how attitudes, how cus- 
toms become established, folkways lasting 
through centuries, ruling whole peoples as 
no man-made laws can. This attitude of 
librarians towards teachers has become 
more than a prejudice—it has become al- 
most a folkway. It is time we turned our 
feet into another folkway more profitable 
to ourselves and society. After all is said 
and done, the problems of the teacher and 
the librarian are common problems. I be- 
lieve this is going to be more true in the 
future. We need the help of teachers and, 
if for no other reason, we should try to 
understand their problems and do what we 
can to make them understand ours. This 
should result in closer cooperation between 
the National Education Association and the 
American Library Association. 

Library readers are people of importance 
to librarians. On the whole I have little to 
criticize in our attitude toward our readers. 
It has been a friendly attitude, perhaps oc- 
casionally a bit condescending, but at times 


read 
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in college libraries, in smaller public li- 
braries and in branches of larger public li- 
braries even an intimate relationship has 
grown up between the reader and the li- 
brarian. The reader’s adviser is in the 
main an attempt to bridge the gap in a large 
library between the reader and the libra- 
rian. The reader’s adviser as yet comes in 
contact with an extremely small part of li- 
brary readers. The children’s librarian has 
been more successful in establishing close 
relationship with juvenile readers. There 
is no greater opportunity for librarians 
than to add to their staffs, as rapidly as 
funds permit, assistants competent to talk 
with readers about books in an atmosphere 
free from the hurry and rush now so preva- 
lent in libraries. Such service is especially 
needed for adolescent readers, most of 
whom after they leave children’s rooms are 
turned loose in adult collections with little 
if any attention given to them. 

Without advocating prying into their 
private lives, I am tremendously interested 
in all attempts to find out more about our 
readers, their book wants, their personal 
likes and dislikes, their reading capacity 
and the why of it all. Graduate study 
along these lines we are now having and 
should have. What I am thinking of is 
something perhaps more informal than sci- 
entifie research. Librarians should have 
sufficient time so that they can learn more 
about the people they serve. Nothing has 
given me more satisfaction than the modest 
investigations I have made regarding the 
readers of the St. Louis Publie Library. 
Sometime, perhaps, when I retire on an 
A. L. A. annuity, I may be able to go far- 
ther by personal contact with readers rather 
than depending upon statistics and letters 
from readers. 

I have a friend on the faculty of Wash- 
ington University, Dr. Theodore F. Lentz, 
associate professor of education, whose chief 
interest is character research. He has for 
many years been spending all the time 
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possible on this form of recreation, as I am 
sure he would designate it. Dr. Lentz 
points out that we have spent millions of 
dollars on research in pure science, but 
very little on the science of man either as 
an individual or a member of society. He 
has the temerity to assert that it is within 
the realm of possibility to find out and 
analyze facts which will be a guide toward 
building different human material. He has 
gathered around him a group of educators 
and laymen who are interested in his re- 
search. Dr. Lentz takes a scientific atti- 
tude towards character analysis. He would 
be the first to admit that research along this 
line is in its earliest stages. It seems to 
me that, apart from the immediate benefit 
to ourselves of knowing more about library 
readers, it is possible that within fifty to 
one hundred years we can build up a mass 
of data as to the effect of reading upon men, 
women and children, which data research 
workers like Dr. Lentz could take and make 
a part of the science of man. For example, 
might there not be significance in tracing 
from the beginning the reading of a farmer 
who wrote to the secretary of the Missouri 
Library Commission? The books that he 
had been reading on economic problems 
were Collman’s ‘‘Our Mysterious Panies,’’ 
Donham’s ‘‘Business Adrift,’’ Rogers’s 
‘‘America Weighs Her Gold,’’ Chase and 
Schlink’s ‘‘Getting Your Money’s Worth.’’ 
His letter in part is as follows: 

Again, life, as it is lived to-day, is a very complex 
and wonderful thing. The strenuous 
life’’ is no less strenuous but is far from simple. 


‘*simple, 


The person who doesn’t progressively live his life 
will soon be standing still, in one place, watching 
in open-mouthed wonder as the big parade roars by. 
Intellectually, socially, and economically he is a 
paralytic, unable and afraid to move. 

The books I have borrowed from you have been 
literally fascinating to me. They have answered 
my questions, in whole or in part, but they sug- 
gested a thousand new ones that in their turn 
demand their answers. They opened a hundred 
vistas that require further explorations. They dis- 
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couraged supine acceptance of the order of things 
as they are—inspired me with the fervor of a 
Crusader to change some of them, and impressed 
fact that a human life, lived fully, 
gloriously and strenuously is all too short at the 
best. 

I have written far more than I intended to, and 
still haven’t been able adequately to express what 
You will have to make 


me with the 


the library has meant to me. 
use of your knowledge of human nature and read 
between the lines to understand the niceties of my 
meaning, for after all the English language is a 
clumsy vehicle when in the hands of an awkward 
workman. But anyway, my intentions were good, 
and I wish you continued success. 

We do not know much at present about 
library readers, but we know less about non- 
readers. We do know quite conclusively 
that, if one makes a map indicating readers 
of a library, the number of readers de- 
creases progressively as the distance from 
the library increases. Our first duty in any 
plan, state or national, for the extension of 
library service is to provide some library 
service, no matter how limited, to all the 
people outside present library facilities. 
We should make it known by constant re- 
iteration that, according to conservative 
estimates, approximately 40 million people 
in the United States, living mostly in cities, 


have reasonably good library service; forty 
million people, mostly in smaller communi- 
ties, have inadequate library service; and 
forty million, mostly in rural districts, have 


no library service. 

Library trustees are people of importance 
to librarians. Why is it that we have been 
able really to interest trustees so little in 
library problems outside of their own libra- 
ries? The American Library Association 
has only about 250 members who are trus- 
tees—a mere handful. Is it a situation that 
we simply have to accept? It may be. Cer- 
tainly such efforts as we have put forth so 
far to interest trustees have not been very 
effective. Yet when we look at the effective- 
ness, the vitality of the Indiana Library 
Trustees Association it would seem to indi- 
cate that we simply have not found the 
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right lever to pull to put into action forces 
that would transform the national library 
movement into something much stronger 
than ever can be anticipated while libra- 
rians alone run the whole show. 

Recent efforts to promote citizen partici- 
pation in library development is a conscious 
desire upon the part of librarians to get 
even a broader support for libraries than 
that of trustees. Citizens Library Councils 
formed in some states promise and in a few 
states are demonstrating their usefulness. 

The success of the secretary of the A. L. 
A. and of the executive assistant of the 
Library Extension Board in making con- 
tacts with, in gaining the interest of and 
in cooperating with the executive officers 
of national organizations and the officials 
of the government has been noteworthy. 
Thus are friends of libraries gained. 

I have talked to you about ourselves and 
other people—teachers, readers, non-read- 
ers, trustees, citizens. There are many 
other people whom I might discuss in their 
relation to libraries and to librarians, but I 
shall let it go at that. What I have said 
may have seemed to you overly critical. [ 
have not so intended. I have tried to indi- 
eate that I am not satisfied with things as 
they are. I emphatically do not think I am 
living in the best of all possible worlds. 
The world we live in—the world we have 
lived in during the twentieth century—is 
not a world that an honest, intelligent man 
can contemplate with equanimity. Ideals 
of justice, ideals of freedom that we thought 
in our ignorance were established for all 
times have been shattered, they have been 
held in derision by persons in high places. 
The library as a free institution still exists 
in America and it is our duty to see that 
it remains free. 

The American Library Association has 
embarked on an ambitious national pro- 
gram. We are asking the Federal Govern- 
ment to participate in library development 
through a federal library agency and 
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through federal aid. States as never before 
are making broad range plans for library 
development within their boundaries. We 
have made progress during the past year. 
| congratulate you upon it. Was there ever 
civen to 12,000 men and women, members 
of the American Library Association, a 
vreater opportunity than we have at pres- 
ent to be a vital part of those forces which 
may make Americans, in the years to come, 
free in thought, intelligent in action and a 
happy, self-respecting people? 

In his significant book, ‘‘ New Frontiers,’’ 
Henry Wallace says: 

I am sometimes accused of undue idealism; but 
I know very well that it will not do to hope too 
much of the generation of which I am a part. It is 
simply impossible for us to let go over night of 
the habits and beliefs of a life time. Younger 
people, if they will, can easily accomplish changes 
which seem impossible to older people. 


Is it true of librarians that ‘‘It is simply 
impossible for us to let go over-night of the 
habits and beliefs of a life time’’? This is 
a question that we all should ask ourselves. 
Certainly we shall need the help of the 
younger members of our profession. We 
should eall on them more often. We should 
place more responsibility upon them. We 
should give them every opportunity for 
initiative and for leadership. If you want 
to know what I think is the most eneourag- 
ing thing during the past year that I have 
observed in our profession, it is the awaken- 
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ing of responsibility and the increased 
activity among our younger members. 

What I have to say in conelusion is ad- 
dressed to them in particular, for upon 
them will rest the responsibility for the 
future of the library in America. Do you 
know that poem by Vachel Lindsay, ‘‘The 
Leaden-Eyed’’? A young librarian re- 
cently called it to my attention: 


Let not young souls be smothered out before 

They do quaint deeds and fully flaunt their pride. 
It is the world’s one crime its babes grow dull, 

Its poor are ox-like, limp and leaden-eyed. 

Not that they starve, but starve so dreamlessly ; 
Not that they sow, but that they seldom reap; 

Not that they serve, but have no gods to serve; 

Not that they die, but that they die like sheep. 


Lindsay is right. Do not let your souls 
be smothered. Do not lose your enthusiasm. 
Do not take your elders too seriously, espe- 
cially when they tell you that something 
‘‘has never been done before.’’ Do not be 
satisfied with things as they are. 

As I look on the past twenty years of 
war, boom, depression, they are painful 
years. As I look on the world to-day, it is 
all too much a ruthless and a senseless 
world. As I look toward the years to come, 
there is a foreboding, but my faith in 
democracy is unweakened, my belief in 
libraries as essential in a democracy is un- 
shaken. Libraries will be a part in the 
making of the new and better world which 
we all desire. 


THE LAND-GRANT COLLEGE AS IT 
FUNCTIONS TO-DAY 


By WALTER J. GREENLEAF 
U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION, WASHINGTON 


For three hundred years higher educa- 
tion in the United States has been provided 
for men; for one hundred years it has been 
provided for women. The main purpose of 
the early colleges was to train leaders in 
church and eivil affairs, particularly in 


theology, law and medicine. At the close 
of the Revolution a new educational era 
emerged, and state support was obtained 
for higher education. 

Just before the Civil War, the college 
was an aristocratic institution devoted to 
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the liberal arts and learned professions, but 
spurning the practical arts. Men of meager 
means who managed to finish college too 
often did so at a sacrifice of creature com- 
forts, pride and sometimes health. The 
leading occupation at this time was agricul- 
ture; scientific agriculture was not prac- 
ticed, but the idea was sponsored by Justin 
S. Morrill. 

Mr. Morrill finished his 
the fourteen. He became 
keeper, farmer, and from 1854 to 1898 was 
U. S. Representative or Senator from Ver- 
He felt that ‘‘the farmer and the 
mechanic require special schools and ap- 


‘*schooling’’ at 


age of store- 


mont. 


propriate literature quite as much as any 


one of the so-called learned professions . 
education is taking a step in advance when 
publie sentiment begins to demand that the 
faculties of young men shall be trained 
with the vocation to 
which they are to be devoted through life.”’ 
On December 14, 1857, he introduced a 
bill in Congress proposing to donate public 
lands to establish ‘‘agriecultural and me- 
chanical colleges,’’ but this bill was vetoed 
by President Buchanan. Again, two years 
later, he introduced the bill for econsidera- 
tion. The debate which followed largely 
concerned public land features with secant 
reference to educational factors. Senator 
Wilkinson of Minnesota opposed the bill on 
the ground that it was absurd to give 
Rhode Island 100,000 aeres of publie lands 
as it would take little interest in an agri- 
cultural college, since it had raised only 49 
bushels of wheat in 1850. Senator Wright 
of Indiana held that if such funds were 
available it would be more sensible to use 
them in educating the daughters and sisters 
of Civil War veterans to become self-sup- 
porting. However, the bill was passed by 
a vote of 32 to 7 (seats of the Southern 
senators were not occupied), and President 
Lincoln legalized the bill by signing it on 
July 2, 1862—‘‘An Act donating public 
lands to the several States and Territories 


some reference to 
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which may provide colleges for the benefit 
of agriculture and the mechanic arts.’’ 

Some states created new institutions and 
others designated old colleges to receive the 
benefits of this act. Such phrases as ‘‘Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanie Arts”’ or 
‘* Agricultural and Mechanical College”’ or 
‘*Industrial University’’ were generally in- 
corporated in the legal names of these insti- 
tutions. The funetions of these colleges 
were defined in the act—‘. the lead- 
ing object shall be, without excluding other 
scientific and classical studies and inelud- 
ing military tactics, to teach such branches 
of learning as are related to agriculture 
and the mechanie arts, in such manner as 
the legislatures of the states may respec- 
tively prescribe, in order to promote the 
liberal and practical education of the in- 
dustrial classes in the several pursuits and 
professions in life.’’ 

Senator Morrill later asked for addi- 
tional appropriations for the support of 
these colleges and, in answer to the ques- 
tion as to whether literary or scientific 
training should predominate, replied: ‘‘It 
was clearly intended that these national 
colleges should place scientific or practical 
studies foremost as the leading object, and 
whatever else might be added, that these 
were in no ease to lag in the rear 
we never to create anything [referring to 
acceptance of classical education] and so 
remain forever hopelessly in debt to 
ancient languages ?”’ 

The real intent of the land-grant act and 
the function of the agricultural college was 
questioned very early and has never been 
completely settled. The colleges naturally 
looked to Mr. Morrill for guidance, and in 
1867 he was invited to interpret the act in 
conference at the Yale Sheffield Scientific 
School (at that time a participant in the 
1862 funds). The result was that he ex- 
pected wide latitude in order to meet con- 
ditions locally in the different states. The 
colleges were not intended to be ‘‘agricul- 
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tural schools,’’ and the title of the bill was 
not Mr. Morrill’s but a clerk’s. He ex- 
pected scientific work to be stressed rather 
than classical studies, but the work to be of 
college grade. He planned the bill so that 
old colleges might be built around a scien- 
tifie core. He felt that there were classical 
colleges enough. As to farms, they might 
r might not be attached; they furnished 
desirable aid in agricultural instruction, 
but he would not make them imperative. 
He wished to aid science instruction, scien- 
tific. schools and education for business 
pursuits. 

During this early period agricultural in- 
struction in the colleges was too theoretical, 
offerings were scanty and each teacher of 
agriculture devised his own course; engi- 
neering arts and sciences were by far more 
popular. Progress in agricultural teaching 
depended on the accumulation of data re- 
sulting from research and experimentation, 
and the agricultural experiment stations 
established in 1887 made large contribu- 
tions to the agricultural curricula of later 
years. 

After several unsuccessful attempts to 
secure additional federal appropriation for 
the agricultural colleges, Senator Morrill 
introduced a bill on June 14, 1890, to bene- 
fit the colleges by annual appropriations 
from the U.S. Treasury. In his discussion 
he pointed out that: 


The land-grant colleges are institutions that do 
not lift the cost of their instruction out of the 
reach of the many, nor generate habits of profuse 
expenditure, and are healthy homes for students, 
especially for those destitute of hereditary re- 
sources, who look only to a life of honorable effort 
and labor. The most advanced studies were not, 
it will be remembered, to be excluded from these 
colleges, and whenever provided with sufficient re- 
sources they should be ready to offer all the learn- 
ing demanded by any portion of the American 
people, and yet they must not fall short in the 
branches related to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, but must lead in the highest instruction asked 
for by the industrial classes. . . . Military tactics 
also were included among the subjects to be taught 
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in the land-grant colleges, and . . . the thousands 
of trained young men who annually graduate from 
these colleges, should our country ever need their 
services, will not forget how ‘‘to set a squadron 
in the field,’’ and will be found as a reserve force, 
of immense value—a value hardly less than that 
confidently relied upon from our renowned national 
institution at West Point. 


The act was finally approved by Presi- 
dent Harrison on August 30, 1890—‘‘ An 
Act to apply a portion of the proceeds of 
the public lands to the more complete en- 
dowment and support of the colleges for 
the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts established under the provisions of an 
act of Congress approved July second, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-two.”’ 

As indicated in the act, this money was 
‘*, . to be applied only to instruction in 
agriculture, the mechanic arts, the English 
language, and the various branches of 
mathematical, physical, natural and eco- 
nomic science, with special reference to 
their applications in the industries of life 
and to the facilities for such instruction.’’ 

The Secretary of the Interior was 
charged with the supervision of expendi- 
tures of these funds, and through his office 
the act was further interpreted to include 
instruction in the following subjects: 


Agriculture, including agriculture, horticulture, 
forestry, agronomy, animal husbandry, dairying, 
veterinary science, poultry industry, apiculture. 

Mechanic arts, including mechanical engineering, 
civil engineering, electrical engineering, irriga- 
tion engineering, mining engineering, marine 
engineering, railway engineering, experimental 
engineering, textile industry, architecture, ma- 
chine design, drawing, ceramics, 
stenography, typewriting, telegraphy, printing, 
shopwork. 

English language, 
English literature, composition, rhetoric, oratory. 

Mathematical mathematics, 
bookkeeping and astronomy. 

Natural and physical sciences, including chemistry, 
physics, biology, botany, zoology, geology, min- 
eralogy, metallurgy, entomology, physiology, 
bacteriology, pharmacy, physical geography and 
meteorology. 


mechanical 


including English language, 


sciences, including 
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Economic sciences, including political economy, 
home economics, commercial geography, sociol- 
ogy. 

Special preparation of teachers, including history 
of industrial education with special reference to 
agriculture, mechanic arts and home economics, 
methods of teaching agriculture, mechanic arts 
and home economics, special instructions to per- 


sons and 


teaching agriculture, mechanic arts 


home economics. 


This outline is suggestive rather than 
limiting, since the Department of the Inte- 
rior ‘has been liberal in the interpretation 
of courses within the seven groups men- 
tioned. 

It is perhaps of more interest to study 
the present offerings of the land-grant 
colleges and universities and to evaluate 
certain professional curricula as offered in 
these institutions contrasted with all higher 
educational the United 
States. This material is more readily 
shown in tabular form, and Table I should 
be interpreted as follows (read across) : In 
agricultural curricula 97 per cent. of all 
men and 97 per cent. of all women students 
in the United States are enrolled in the 
land-grant institutions; 7.8 per cent. of all 


institutions in 


men and women enrolled in land-grant in- 
stitutions are taking agricultural courses, 
and 7.0 per cent. of all land-grant college 
graduates majored in agriculture. The 
different curricula are arranged in rank 
order of importance when enrolments in 
the land-grant colleges are compared to 
those of all higher education in the United 
States. The totals show that 19 per cent. 
of all men and 12 per eent. of all women 
were registered (1931-32) in land-grant 
colleges and universities. 

Attention is called to a few interesting 
high spots revealed in this table. 


Agriculture: Although 97 per cent. of all agri- 
cultural students take their work in the land-grant 
institutions, these students represent less than 8 
per cent. of the land-grant student body. 

Engineering: Nearly a fifth of the land-grant 
student enrolments are in engineering, but non- 
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TABLE I 
MAJOR CURRICULA IN LAND-GRANT COLLEGES ANp 
UNIVERSITIES, 1931-32 


| 


are enrolled in the land-|| 
grant institutions | 





| 


institutions 


S.—that 

all land-|| 
students enrolled|| 
| 


in the given subject 


of all students 
of 


studying the given sub-|| 
of degrees in| 


Department 
of study 


and-grant 





ject in the U. 
Per cent. 


Per cent. 
grant 
Per cent. 


le 
awarded 





Students 

Agriculture 97 97 

Veterinary 
medicine 92 

Home eco- 
nomics 

Forestry ...... 65 

Journalism 


Men | Women 





Engineer- 
ing 
Architee- 
ture 
Pharmacy 
Commerce 
and busi- 
ness 
Medicine 





Dentistry 
Arts and 
sciences 
Fine arts 
(not mu- 
sic) 
Musie 
Education 


Law 

Miscella- 
neous 

Total 











100.0 





land-grant institutions enroll 55 per cent. of engi- 
neering students. 

Home economics: Of home economics women in 
all institutions 85 per cent. are enrolled in land- 
grant colleges, but these students represent only 
5.5 per cent. of all land-grant college graduates. 

Arts and sciences: Less than an eighth of all 
liberal arts students are enrolled in land-grant 
institutions, but these students comprise over 4 
third of the graduates of land-grant institutions. 

Law, medicine and dentistry: Over 7 per cent. 
of the graduates of land-grant colleges (1932) 
majored in law, medicine and dentistry; for all 
college men in the United States, however, 18 per 
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cent. of the medical students, 17 per cent. of the 
dental students and 8 per cent. of the law students 
were registered in the land-grant institutions. 
Considering the specialties indicated in the table, 
law is least representative of land-grant college 
curricula; probably one reason for this is the fact 
that there are 170 law schools in the United States 
with over 34,000 enrolled. 

Popular subjects: In the land-grant institutions 
two thirds of the degrees are awarded in the fol- 
lowing departments: Arts and science 34.5 per 
cent., engineering 17.4 per cent. and education 14.4 
per cent. 


In addition to work in the traditional 
subject-matter, important experiments in 
higher education are being carried out in 
the land-grant colleges. To mention only 
one of these—the University of Minnesota 
has recently developed its General College, 
a new departure in education for that large 
number of University of Minnesota stu- 
dents who do not desire any of the regular 
four-year courses of study. The course 
offers ‘‘eultural education for intelligent 
citizenship and for the fullest enjoyment 
of home life and leisure in an immediate 
future wherein present trends indicate that 
a drastic reduction in our working hours 
will be made.’’ 

These facts point to the reason why the 
term ‘‘agricultural college’’ as a generic 
name for these institutions has gradually 
become outmoded. In the past decade 
eight institutions have changed their legal 
names from ‘‘agricultural college’’ to 
‘‘state college’’ sometimes adding descrip- 
tive phrases. As early as 1871 Commis- 
sioner Eaton (Report of Commissioner of 
Edueation, 1871, page 431) recognizing the 
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lack of a general title for these institutions 
wrote: 


The newspapers and the public generally use the 
term ‘‘agricultural colleges,’’ which is not only 
incorrect, but injurious, because it 
notion that these foundations are only for the pro- 
motion of agricultural education. The term ‘‘col- 
leges of agriculture and the mechanic arts’’ would 
be much more appropriate though not quite com- 
prehensive enough, and it is too long a phrase to 
become popular. ...It is to be hoped that, by 
the action of the Department (of Interior) or by 
common consent of the authorities of the various 


cherishes a 


institutions, some designation more correct than 


‘“agricultural colleges’’ will come into vogue. 


In 1919 the term ‘‘Land-grant College’’ 
came into popular use by common consent 
and by action of the 
American Agricultural Colleges and Ex- 
periment Stations’’ in changing its official 
title to ‘‘ Association of Land-grant Col- 
leges’’ and later to 
grant Colleges and 
ecomprehensiveness and diversity of offer- 
ings in these institutions was the reason for 
the change of title. 

The land-grant colleges and universities 
now number 69, ranging in size from some 
of the largest and best-known universities 
to very small colleges. Each is a local unit 
receiving both state and federal support 
and designed to serve the people in every 
part of the state in which it is located. Its 
aim is to develop not into a narrow trade 
or voeational school, but into a eollege or 
university for the people offering a prop- 
erly diversified program of cultural, tech- 
nical and comprehensive subjects in order 
to develop economie, social and educational 
life. 


‘Association of 


ee 


Association of Land- 
Universities.’’ The 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE AUSTRALIAN COUNCIL FOR 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
BerorE the Australian Council for Educa- 
tional Research was established five years ago, 
there was no single center in Australia capable 
of supplying inquirers with information con- 





The 
council aims to collect, digest and interpret edu- 


cerning Australian education as a whole. 


cational statistics and facts in such a way that 
a comprehensive rather than a fragmentary view 
of the educational facilities and progress of the 
Commonwealth may be obtained. 
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Close relationship is maintained with the 


Office of Special 


Board of Edueation, London; with the Institute 


Enquiries and Reports of the 


of Education, University of London; with the 
New Education Fellowship, London; with the 
of Seotland and with the 


Edueational Institute 


Seottish Council for Research in Edueation. 
The relationships cover such matters as exchange 
of publications, information concerning current 


investigations, the supplying of letters of intro- 


duction to Australian teachers and administra- 
tors going abroad, the making of arrangements 
for educationists visiting Australia. The council 
also acts as the Australian ageney for supplying 
the International Bureau of Edu- 
The Federal Office of Eduea- 
tion at Washington makes its reports available 


information to 
eation at Geneva. 
to Australia through the medium of the council. 
The Institute of 
York, has formally appointed the council as its 
The 
Columbia 


International Education, New 


Australian representative. International 


Institute, Teachers College, Univer- 
sity, is in close touch with the couneil and re- 
cently called on its aid in a project involving 
the the world. It 
cordial relationships with the National Bureau 
of Edueation, Pretoria, South Africa; the De- 


partment of Educational Research, Ontario, and 


most of countries of has 


other centers. Close cooperation is promised 
with the recently established Council for Re- 
search in New Zealand. 

In 1932 the 
tellectual Cooperation under the League of Na- 
the Institute of 
Intellectual Cooperation to take such steps as 
for the constitution of a 


International Committee on In- 


tions authorized International 
might be 
National 
each country. 
a nature as to be able “to furnish each other, 


necessary 


Edueational Information Center in 


These centers are to be of such 


and educators applying to them for assistance, 
with information offering every desirable guar- 
antee of authenticity and accuracy.” Such cen- 
ters have now been established in thirty-three 
eountries. Through the of Kenneth 
Binns, the librarian of the Parliamentary Li- 
brary at Canberra, who acts for the Common- 
wealth in the matter of intellectual cooperation, 
the Australian Council for Educational Research 


agency 


is recognized as the national center for Aus- 


tralia. 
Although the Carnegie Corporation of New 
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York attached no conditions to the endowment 
which made the council possible, it has kept in 
very close touch with the corporation and is fre- 
quently invited to act in an advisory capacity in 
matters which concern the relationships between 
the corporation and Australia. 

The participation of the council in the aetivi- 
ties indicated above is made possible only by the 
full cooperation received from the six Australian 
Education Departments, from the 
wealth Statistician, from the Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations and from independent schools. 


Common- 


A CENSUS OF YOUTH 

IN cooperation with the National Committee 
on Youth Problems of the Office of Education. 
fourteen communities distributed throughout the 
United States are gathering data in a youth 
census. This survey will determine how many 
young people between 16 and 24 years of age 
are unemployed, as well as facts about their edu- 
sation, work experience, wages earned, and how 
they spend their leisure time. It will bring to- 
gether data never before assembled, which should 
be helpful not only to communities, but will serve 
as a basis for national policies with regard to 
children who have left school and who are un- 
able to find employment. 

The city of Indianapolis has completed the 
interviewing and has begun the work of tabula- 
tion and interpretation. Dayton and Hillsboro, 
Ohio, also have finished gathering data. The 
census is now being taken in Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Superior, Wis.; Tompkins County, N. Y.; Fresno 
County, Calif., with the city of Fresno; Jasper 
County, Ind., with the city of Rensselaer; Den- 
ver, Colo.; Paw Paw, Mich.; Montpelier, Waits- 
field, and Berlin, Vt.; Silverton, Oregon, and 
Breathitt County, Kentucky. 

The census is an attempt to get actual facts as 
to the number of young people in need of work 
and further educational opportunity. Sixty 
communities were invited to participate in the 
census. These were chosen by a committee of 
leading sociologists and educational experts on 
the basis of population and regional distribu- 
tion. Of the sixty communities invited to join, 
forty or more, in addition to the above, have re- 
sponded favorably. In a number of these com- 
munities, the census will get under way within the 


next few weeks. The schedules developed by the 
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Federal Office of Education make it possible to 
get comparable data, since all the communities 
participating will employ similar methods and 
seek the same facts. FERA workers and emer- 
veney education teachers are gathering the cen- 
sus data in many of the communities. The office 
at Washington works out the technical details, 
but the local communities make their own 
surveys. 

The National Committee on Youth Problems 
reports that in addition to the communities in- 
vited to participate in the census, a number of 
other communities are undertaking surveys on 
their own initiative. Census forms prepared by 
the Office of Education are being used in many 
of these studies. It is also interesting to know 
that surveys are being made in Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and Washington. The 
Virginia survey is largely confined to rural 
areas. New York City, through the New York 
Welfare Council, is working on an independent 
survey. The city of Chicago is also developing 
plans for a survey. 


RETARDATION IN THE SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK CITY 

As a step in the endeavor of the Board of 
Edueation of New York City to eurb pupil re- 
tardation, Dr. Harold G. Campbell, superin- 
tendent of schools, has recommended to the com- 
mittee on finance that the average size of 258 
classes in sixty-five elementary schools, where 
retardation had been shown to be at a peak, be 
cut from 38.5, the city-wide average, to 28. 
At the same time he urged a reduction in the 
general class average to 38.1 in the fall of this 
year, and to 37.5 in the fall of 1936. 

Dr. Campbell states that both recommenda- 
tions can be earried out without including in 
the school budget an increased appropriation 
for salaries of elementary school teachers. He 
bases his estimate on an annual drop of 9,000 
students in the primary school population, as a 
result of restricted immigration and the lower 
birth rate. 

He told the committee that he favored a sharp 
cut in elass size in schools where pupil back- 
wardness had indicated a need for remedial 
teaching. A survey of schools in all boroughs 
by Associate Superintendent Stephen F. Bayne, 
in charge of elementary schools and of indi- 
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viduation of instruction, had shown the sixty- 
five schools included in Dr. Campbell’s recom- 
mendation to stand in greatest need. 

In proposing more sweeping reductions in 
these institutions than in the city as a whole, 
Dr. Campbell said that environmental condi- 
tions and special problems necessitated the more 
individual treatment. He held that there was 
no conclusive evidence on which to base an 
“ideal” class size for normally gifted children. 

Were it not for the falling off in grade school 
population the program would involve an ad- 
dition to the budget of $356,000. In the fall 
of this year the elementary school register is 
expected to drop from 689,000 to 680,000. This 
would leave 225 teachers in excess at the present 
class level. It is these teachers who would be 
used in the new plan. 


THE LEGISLATIVE INVESTIGATION 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PITTSBURGH 


THE legislative committee appointed to inves- 
tigate the status of academic freedom at the 
University of Pittsburgh has made a report of 
which the conclusions are as follows: 


1. The board of trustees, chief target of the 
liberals, should cease to be self-perpetuating and 
consist of thirty-three members, including ten 
elected by the alumni and five appointed by the 
governor. 

2. The university should return to the faculty 
tenure rules of 1919, abrogated by Chancellor John 
G. Bowman in 1921, a move which has made mem- 
bers of the faculty uncertain of their posts. 

3. The action of the university in ‘‘ dissolving 
the Liberal Club and also expelling the officers was 
too severe and drastic considering the cireum- 
stances. ’’ ‘ 

4. The reasons given for refusal to grant a charter 
to the Leggue for Social Justice ‘‘are not substan- 
tial and show a distinct tendency to abrogate and 
nullify any attempt on the part of students to be- 
come engaged in activities of a liberal nature on 
the university campus. ’’ 

5. Dr. Colston E. Warne, economics professor, 
now at Amherst, and Dr. W. Ellison Chalmers, eco- 
nomics instructor, were ‘‘unjustifiably’’ interfered 
with in their outside activities by the university 
administration. 


The report, which was submitted to the House 


of Representatives on June 17, stated that the 
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committee could ascribe no reason for the dis- 
missal of Dr. Ralph E. Turner, professor of 
history. 
YALE-IN-CHINA 

THE thirty-third annual meeting of Yale-in- 
China was held on June 16, with Dr. Sherwood 
Eddy as the principal speaker. Because of the 
of Dr. Edward H. 
the president of the association, the Rev. Sid- 


absence in China Hume, 
ney Lovett, chaplain of the university, acted as 
chairman of the meeting. 

Dr. Eddy, who has been in China many times 
during recent years, spoke of the changes which 
are now taking place, particularly in the urban 
Where formerly travel on 
foot or by sedan chair only was possible, air- 


centers of China. 
planes and motor cars are now speeding up 
communications. China, he pointed out, is faced 
by problems of many kinds, those of political 
life being the most urgent in view of the inroads 
of Communism and the threat from Japan; eco- 
nomieally the country is also undergoing 
changes resulting from the introduction of new 


methods and rapid means of communication; 


socially a significant inerease in the national 


spirit is the most noticeable factor. 

Dr. Eddy was in Changsha recently and saw 
the work of Yale-in-China and found that 
through the work done by the preparatory 
school, college and the hospital a substantial 
contribution was being made to the life of this 
part of China. Doctors and teachers trained 
in Yale-in-China and in the Hunan-Yale Medi- 
eal College are taking a leading place in the 
new movements of Hunan Province. This aid 
in education and medicine is not only appre- 
ciated but is desired by the Chinese, who feel 
that this work, established and in part supported 
by the graduates of a great American univer- 
sity, is not only of high quality but is also dis- 
interested. 

Francis S. Hutchins, vice-president of the 
Yale-in-China Association and representative in 
China, reported that in all departments progress 
had been made during the year now closing. 
The enrolment in the various schools with which 
Yale-in-China is associated is now more than 
700. He stated that the most remarkable de- 
velopments are taking place in regard to medi- 
-al education and the extension of public health 
work, which is being done with the support of 
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the Chinese provincial and national govern. 
ments. 

Appointments to the staff in China were also 
reported. Short term appointees from this 
year’s senior class at Yale include Schuyle: 
Cammann, of Merrick, Long Island, N. yY.: 
John H. Cox, of Naugatuck, Conn., and Oscar 
L. Rand, of Plymouth, N. H. Appointed to the 
Hunan-Yale School of Nursing at Changsha is 
Miss Edna Hutchinson, of this year’s class o{ 
the Yale School of Nursing. 


THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 

Proressor GrecG M. SINCLAIR has been ap- 
pointed director of the new Oriental Institute 
established by the University of Hawaii to in- 
terpret the cultural contributions of the Orient 
to Occidental students. 

The program of the institute, according to 
The Christian Science Monitor, includes the 
translation into English of works by Chinese, 
Japanese, Korean, Filipino and Indian writers, 
and the promotion of exchange scholarships be- 
tween the University of Hawaii and leading 
Asiatic universities. 

Professor Sinclair has been associate 
fessor of English in the University of Hawaii 
since 1928. Previously he taught for six years 
in the Orient, and he has been a student otf 
Oriental literature and customs for a number of 
years. 

The University of Hawaii, with its faculty and 
student body drawn from many of the Pacitic 
nations, has emphasized the study of interracial 
and international conditions in its curriculum 
and its research. 

Recently it has added Russian language and 
history to its comprehensive program of courses 
in Japanese, Chinese and Polynesian language, 
history, literature and philosophy. 

Studies of Pacific races and racial mixtures 
represented in the Hawaiian Islands were started 
in 1920. 

Efforts have been made to promote the study 
of international political and economic problems 
facing the Pacifie peoples. In 1932 the School 
of Pacific and Oriental Affairs was established 
to encourage research in these fields. Prominent 
American and Oriental educators have worked 
on its faculty. 


pro- 
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The new Oriental Institute is intended to sup- 
plement the work carried on by these different 
departments. It will also assemble a special li- 
brary and encourage new forms of research in 
this field. 

Associated with Professor Sinclair in conduct- 
ing its work is Professor Shao Chang Lee, pro- 
fessor of Chinese language and literature in the 
university, an alumnus of Yale and Columbia 
universities. They will both travel in the Orient 
this year in order to gather material and make 
contracts for the institute. 

The School of Pacifie and Oriental Affairs will 
have this summer as visiting professors: Dr. Y. 
(. Yang, president of Soochow University; 
Henry Carr, special writer for the Los Angeles 
Times; Dr. Reid L. MeClung, dean of the col- 
lege of commerce of the University of Southern 
California, and Dr. Robert J. Kerner, professor 
of history at the University of California, who 
has been conducting research in Russia this year. 


HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED BY 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

EigHt honorary degrees were conferred by 
Princeton University at the commencement ex- 
ercises on June 18. These were: Master of arts 
on Charles Bertram Newton, head master of 
the Pingry School; doctor of divinity on Dr. 
William Hallock Johnson, president of Lincoln 
University; doctor of science on Dr. Harold 
Clayton Urey, professor of chemistry at Co- 
lumbia University; doctor of letters on Fred- 
erick Palmer, of Pennsylvania; on Dr. Carl 
Darling Buck, professor of Indo-European phi- 
lology in the University of Chicago; on Agnes 
Repplier, American essayist, and on Dr. Wilson 
Farrand, head master of the Newark Academy. 
The degree of doctor of laws was conferred on 
Carter Glass, United States Senator from Vir- 
ginia. 
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In presenting for degrees those recipients 


most immediately concerned with education, 
Professor Luther Pfahler Eisenhart, dean of 


the Graduate School, spoke as follows: 


Master of Arts 


CHARLES BERTRAM NEWTON, head master of the 
Pingry School since 1920, a Princeton graduate of 
the Class of 1893; for many years an effective 
teacher of history in the Lawrenceville School, 
after which, as head master of two schools, he be- 
came a leader in the nation-wide development of 
and 
trator, he has contributed much to the improve- 


country day schools. As teacher adminis- 
ment of secondary education, so vital to the success 


of the college. 
Doctor of Divinity 


WILLIAM HALLock JOHNSON, president of Lin- 
coln University since 1925, a graduate of Princeton 
of the Class of 1888, a writer of articles in religious 
journals; since 1903 professor of Greek and New 
Testament literature in Lincoln University, the 
pioneer institution of the world in the higher edu- 
eation of the Negro, alma mater of many men 
prominent in the ministry, education, law and medi- 
cine. A worthy successor to those other Princeton 
men, who, like him, have devoted their lives to 
Lincoln University, and, with zeal and a Christian 
spirit, have instructed and guided those of another 
race. 


Doctor of Letters 


WILSON FARRAND, retiring as head master of the 
Newark Academy, with which he has been asso- 
ciated since his graduation from Princeton in the 
Class of 1886; from 1909 a trustee of the univer- 
sity, rendering invaluable service in many of its 
committees and particularly as clerk of the board; 
a member of the College Entrance Examination 
Board from its foundation and one of the chief 
contributors to its success. Respected throughout 
the country as a school administrator of sound 
judgment and wisdom, to-day we recognize his life- 
long and distinguished service to education. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. FrepericK M. Hunter, chancellor of the 
University of Denver since 1928, has accepted 
the position of chancellor of the Oregon edu- 
cational system. He will remain at the Uni- 
versity of Denver for the summer session and 
will take up his new work on September 1. 


Dr. JAmMEs E. ALLEN, who has been president 
of Davis and Elkins College, West Virginia, 


for twenty-five years, was elected on June 23 
president of Marshall College, Huntington, to 
succeed Dr. Morris P. Shawkey, who recently 
resigned after having served as president since 
1923. 

Dr. H. L. Eason, superintendent and senior 


ophthalmic surgeon of Guy’s Hospital, has been 
elected vice-chancellor of the University of 
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London for the year 1935-36, and the Rev. Dr. 
Workman has been appointed deputy vice-chan- 
eellor. 

Harry AvuGusTus GARFIELD, president 
Williams College, has returned to 


Dr. 
emeritus of 
the United States after a trip around the world. 
Dr. Garfield plans to live in Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Oris W. CALDWELL, since 1917 professor 


of education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, having reached the age for retire- 
ment, has been made professor emeritus. Dr. 
Caldwell, before going to New York, was pro- 
fessor of botany at the University of Chicago. 
He was director of the Lincoln School, Teachers 
College, for ten years and later director of the 
Institute of School Experimentation. His work 
as general secretary of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science and other scien- 
tifie work will be done from an office in the 
Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research, 
at Yonkers, N. Y. 


Dr. E. D. Merrit, for the past six years 


director of The New York Botanical Garden, 
has accepted appointment as professor of botany 


botanical collections at 


His work will involve the 


and administrator of 
Harvard University. 
administration of the several independent botan- 
ical units of the university, including the Arnold 
Arboretum, the Gray Herbarium, the Farlow 
Herbarium and Library, the Botanical Museum, 
the Botanic Garden, the Bussey Institution and 
the Harvard Forest. 

At Princeton University, Dr. Ralph Howard 
Fowler, Plummer professor of mathematical 
physics at Trinity College, Cambridge, England, 
has been appointed visiting lecturer in mathe- 
matics for the second term of next year. Dr. 
Henry DeWolf Smyth, associate professor, has 
been made chairman of the department of 
physies to succeed Professor Edwin P. Adams, 
who has resigned. Dr. William Taylor Thom 
has been promoted to a professorship of geology 
and Assistant Professor Marcus S. Farr has be- 
come associate professor. Dr. Eyler Newton 
Simpson, senior associate in Mexico for the In- 
stitute of Current World Affairs, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor in the School of 
Publie Affairs; and Dr. John Fairfield Sly, pro- 
fessor of political science in West Virginia Uni- 
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versity, has been appointed lecturer in the de 
partment of polities. 

Dr. C. A. 
and director of the University Elementary 
School, has been appointed acting director of 
the summer session at the University of Mis 
souri. Dean Theo. W. H. Irion, who has been 
director since 1894, will leave Columbia short]; 


PHILLIPS, professor of education 


for a vacation trip. 


Dr. DANIEL VAN Brunt HEGEMAN has been 
appointed acting head of the department o{ 
German language and literature at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, during the absence of Dr. 
Adolph E. Bigge, who will be in Germany on 
leave of absence during the coming academic 
year. 

Lewis MeriAM has leave of absence from the 
Institute for Government Research of the Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, D. C., from Octo- 
ber 1, 1935, to July 1, 1936. During this period 
he will serve as visiting professor of publie ad- 
ministration at the University of Chicago. 


Dr. Karu Bartu, professor of theology at the 
University of Bonn, Protestant theologian and 
leading member of the Evangelical Synod op- 
posing the Nazi church régime, has been defi- 
nitely dismissed from office after seven months’ 
suspension because of his attitude regarding the 
oath of allegiance to Adolf Hitler required from 
all civil servants in the Third Reich. The action 
was taken by Bernhard Rust, Minister of Edu- 
cation. Professor Barth had not refused to 
take the oath of loyalty and obedience to “Der 
Fiihrer,” but he had proposed to add the words 
“so far as I, as a religious Christian, can an- 
swer for it.” 

Honorary degrees were conferred on June 12 
by New York University as follows: Harold 
George Campbell, superintendent of schools of 
the City of New York—doctor of humane let- 
ters; George Blumenthal, president of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art—doctor of fine arts; 
Walter Johannes Damrosch, musician, composer, 
conductor—doctor of music; Robert Clarkson 
Clothier, president of Rutgers University—doc- 
tor of laws; Frederick Trubee Davison, presi- 
dent of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory—doctor of laws; Edward Ridley Finch, 
judge of the Court of Appeals, State of New 
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York—doetor of laws; Frank Lyon Polk, presi- 
dent of the New York Publie Library—doctor 
of laws; Mary Emma Woolley, president of 
Mount Holyoke College—doctor of laws. 


Ar the commencement exercises of Dartmouth 
College on June 17 the degree of doctor of laws 
was conferred on Dr. Isaiah Bowman, presi- 
dent-elect of the Johns Hopkins University, and 
on Horaee D. Taft, of Watertown, Conn., head 
master of the Taft School and brother of the 
late President William Howard Taft. The de- 
cree of doctor of science was conferred on 
Carlos Eugenio Chardon, of Rio Piedras, P. R., 
chaneellor of the University of Puerto Rico, and 
on Charles Hall Dolloff, superintendent of the 
New Hampshire State Hospital at Concord. 
The degree of doctor of divinity was conferred 
on Gabriel Farrell, of Watertown, Conn., di- 
rector of the Perkins Institute for the Blind, 
and the degree of doctor of pedagogy on Harold 
Ordway Rugg, professor of education at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

Harry M. LyDENBERG, director of the New 
York Public Library, received the degree of 
Litt.D. from Tufts College on June 17. 


AvUGUSTANA COLLEGE on June 4 conferred on 
Agnes Samuelson, Iowa superintendent of pub- 
lie instruction, the honorary degree of doctor 
of letters. 


Aw honorary doctorate of pedagogy was con- 
ferred at the one hundred and twenty-third com- 
mencement of Hamilton College on Homer W. 
Davis, president of Athens College, Athens, 
Greece, and on Edward 8S. Babeock, principal 
of Utiea Free Academy, New York. 


THE New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany, conferred on June 17 the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of pedagogy on Dr. Mary E. 
Woolley, president of Mount Holyoke College, 
and on Miss Bess Goodykoontz, assistant com- 
missioner of education. The degree of master 
of pedagogy was awarded to Mrs. Mary Ella 
Cameron, of Albany, who is active in women’s 
federation work and alumni affairs of the 
school, and to Mrs. Josephine W. Wickser, of 
Buffalo, formerly a member of the Buffalo 
Board of Education. 


At the Denver meeting of the American Li- 
brary Association the John Newbery Medal, 
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awarded for “the most distinguished juvenile 
book written by a citizen or resident of the 
United States and published during the preced- 
ing year,” was presented to Monica Shannon 
for her book entitled “Dobry.” Elizabeth D. 
Briggs, of the Cleveland Publie Library, chair- 
man of the section for library work with chil- 
dren of the American Library Association made 
the presentation. 

Dr. WALTER C. EELLS, professor of education 
at Stanford University, has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence to accept a position as coordi- 
nater for the National Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards. The committee in 
charge of the study, with Professor E. D. Griz- 
zell, of the University of Pennsylvania, as chair- 
man, is composed of twenty-one members of the 
New England Association, Middle States Asso- 
ciation, Southern Association, North Central 
Association, Northwest Association, and West- 
ern Association, and of four advisory members. 
The study will be financed by contributions from 
the constituent associations supplemented by a 
special grant which has been made by the Gen- 
eral Education Board. Professor Eells will be 
in charge of the national headquarters, which 
will be opened at Washington, D. C., in Sep- 
tember. 

Dr. ARTHUR T. JERSILD, associate professor of 
education and research associate at the Child 
Development Institute, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has been appointed con- 
sulting psychologist of the Columbia Broad- 
easting System. Dr. together with 
an advisory board, soon to be announced, will 
assist the company in developing and maintain- 
ing higher standards for children’s programs. 


Jersild, 


Harper Srsiey, of Rochester, N. Y., recently 
chosen president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, has been elected a member of the 
board of trustees of Cornell University. He is 
the third of his family to serve on the board. 
His grandfather, Hiram Sibley, gave Sibley Col- 
lege to the university as headquarters for its 
College of Engineering. His father was also a 
member of the board. 

Dr. EvGcene E. AGcer, head of the depart- 
ment of economics and business research at 
Rutgers University, has been appointed super- 
visor of the management division of the Re- 
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settlement Administration of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Dr. ARMISTEAD M. Dosik, dean of the depart- 
ment of law at the University of Virginia, has 
been appointed member of a committee which 
is to assist the Supreme Court of the United 
States in preparation of a unified system of 
Federal 


courts and the Supreme Court of the District 


general rules to be used in district 


of Columbia. 

Dr. THOMAS ParRRAN, JR., health commissioner 
of New York State, has been appointed chair- 
man of an advisory council in nursing and medi- 
cine appointed for the new Russell Sage College 
School of Nursing, at Troy, N. Y., which will 
open in August. It will attempt to follow out 
recommendations of a national committee that 
nursing schools be run like colleges. Mary 
Ayres Burgess, of New York City, director of 
the committee, and Dr. William Darrach, dean 
emeritus of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Columbia University, chairman, will be 
members of the advisory council. 


Dr. ParKE R. Kouse, president of Drexel In- 
stitute, Philadelphia, has sailed for Europe, to 
spend three months in a study of conditions in 


Europe. While abroad, Dr. Kolbe will visit 
Professor Arthur Haas, of the University of 
Vienna, who has accepted an invitation to go to 
Drexel Institute next year as visiting professor 
of physies for one term. 

Miss Ciara D. Noyes, director of the Amer- 
ican National Red Cross, has sailed for Bor- 
deaux to deliver the commencement address at 
the first formal graduating ceremony to be held 
at the Florence Nightingale Nursing School. 

THE principal address at the commencement 
exercises of the South Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege was given by Dr. Donald J. Cowling, presi- 
dent of Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

Dr. WituiAM A. SHIMER, secretary of the 
United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa and editor 
of The American Scholar, gave the commence- 
ment address at the Mississippi State College 
for Women at Columbus, Miss., on June 3. 

THE graduation address at the Buckingham 
School, Cambridge, Mass., was given on June 7 
by Dr. Harlow Shapley, director of the Harvard 
College Observatory. 

Dr. Gano Dunn, who is president of the board 
of trustees of Cooper Union, New York City, 
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gave the commencement address at the union on 
June 6. 


Dr. LemvueL HERBERT MURLIN, who in 1928 
retired from the presidency of De Pauw Univer- 
sity, from which he graduated in 1891, died oy 
June 20, in his seventy-fourth year. Dr. Murlin 
had been president of Baker University, Kans. 
from 1894 to 1911 and of Boston University 
from 1911 to 1925. . 


Dr. JOSEPH VILLIERS DENNEY, formerly dean 
of the College of Arts at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, died on June 19, at the age of seventy- 
three years. Dr. Denney went to the Ohio State 
University from the University of Michigan in 
1891. He was elected president of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors in 
1921. 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS CHARLES A. TUTTLE, for 
fifteen years, until his retirement in 1926, head 
of the department of social and economie sci- 
ence at Wesleyan University, died on June 20. 
He was seventy-three years old. 


Maurice R. KeywortH, superintendent of 
schools at Hamtramek, who on July 1 would 
have succeeded Paul F. Voelker as state super- 
intendent of instruction of Michigan, died on 
June 22 of injuries suffered in an automobile 
accident ten hours earlier. He was fifty-one 
years old. With Superintendent Keyworth in 
the car was T. J. Robinson, principal of a De- 
troit junior high school, and Stanley Biernacki, 
member of the Hamtramck board of education 
and directory of the night school. Although 
news of the accident was received only just 
before the Michigan legislature convened for 
the formal adjournment, a resolution was passed 
expressing deep regret. 


CHARLES B. Boyer, superintendent emeritus 
of the Atlantie City publie schools, died on 
June 23, at the age of seventy-four years. Mr. 
Boyer became principal of the Atlantic City 
high school in 1890 and was appointed super- 
intendent of schools in 1904, a position he held 
until his retirement three years ago. He had 
also been secretary of the New Jersey State 
Teachers Association, president of the trustees 
of the State Teachers Pension and Annuity 
Fund, trustee of the Atlantic City Public Li- 
brary and an elder in the First Presbyterian 
Church. 
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THE death is announced at the age of sev- 
enty-three years of Dr. William Hamilton, who 
served in the Alaska Division of the Bureau of 
Edueation of the Interior Department in Wash- 
ington, D. C., for forty-two years. 

THE 47 Club of Radcliffe College presented to 
the college on June 19 a portrait of the late 
Professor George Pierce Baker, founder of the 
Radeliffe and Harvard courses in playwriting. 
The portrait was painted in 1933 at Professor 
Baker’s summer home in New Hampshire by 
Mary Evangeline Walker, a member of the 
club. The presentation was made in the Agassiz 
Theater at Radcliffe, where, from 1912 to 1924, 
many plays written by students were produced 
by Professor Baker. In 1924 Professor Baker 
left Harvard University to build up at Yale 
University a school of the drama. His death 
occurred in January of this year. 

Aw Institute of Current Affairs is meeting 
daily at Western Reserve University to hear 
national authorities on problems of economics 
and government, relating to the United States, 
European countries, Latin America and the Far 
East. The speakers include: Norman Thomas, 
Socialist leader; Dr. Leonard D. White, pro- 
fessor of political science, University of Chi- 
cago, and commissioner of the United States 
Civil Service; Dr. William A. Orton, Univer- 
sity of Cambridge and Smith College; Dr. 
Charles O. Hardy, Brookings Institution; Hugh 
H. Bennett, chief of the Soil Conservation 
Service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
Dr. Clarence F. Jones, professor of economic 
geography, Clark University; Dr. Ernest M. 
Patterson, professor of economics, University of 
Pennsylvania; Dr. Parker T. Moon, professor 
of international relations, Columbia University, 
and Dr. George H. Blakeslee, professor of his- 
tory and international relations, Clark Univer- 
sity. 

GrorGE F. Tyuer, of Philadelphia, has offered 
as a gift to Temple University, to be used for an 
art school, his estate, “Georgian Terrace,” in- 
cluding nine acres of land and a 45-room man- 
sion, the value of which is reported to be in 
excess of $1,000,000. 

AN anonymous donation of $25,000 has been 
made to Colby College, the income of which is 
to be used for library purposes. 


An Associated Press Dispatch from Balti- 
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more, dated June 19, reads: “Representatives 
of the Attorney-General’s office and the Uni- 
versity of Maryland are debating action on a 
decision by Judge Eugene O’Dunn, of the Bal- 
timore Supreme Bench, granting a writ of man- 
damus ordering admittance of a Negro to the 
University Law School. The writ was asked by 
Donald Gaines Murray, 22, 
herst College. In a decision handed down on 
June 18, Judge O’Dunn indicated he would re- 
quire that Murray be admitted to the law school 
despite any appeal which might be pending 
next September.” 


graduate of Am- 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: “Attention seems 
not to have been called to the circumstance that 
two of the honorary degrees given by Harvard 
University at the recent commencement exercises 
were apparently a protest against the present 
German government. Both Dr. Albert Einstein, 
who received the doctorate of science, and Dr. 
Thomas Mann, who received the doctorate of 
letters, are excluded from Germany for racial 
reasons. In conferring the degree on Dr. Ein- 
stein, President Conant said: ‘Acclaimed by the 
world as a great revolutionist of theoretical 
physies, his bold speculations, now become basic 
doctrine, will be remembered when mankind’s 
present troubles are long forgotten.’ The cita- 
tion in reference to Dr. Mann reads: ‘Novelist 
of rare distinction, an interpreter of life to many 
in the Western world, one of the few contem- 
porary guardians of the great traditions of 
German culture.’ It may be added that Dr. 
George Sarton, lecturer in the history of sci- 
ence at Harvard University, who was given the 
degree of doctor of laws, was compelled to leave 
Belgium after the invasion of that country by 
the Germans. The citation in the case of Dr. 
Sarton was: ‘Historian of science and of learn- 
ing, a scholar whose relentless toil and inspired 
vision are creating a new academic discipline.’ ” 


Nature, in reporting the renaming of the 
Physical Institute of the University of Heidel- 
berg, writes: “The Physical Institute of the 
University of Heidelberg has recently, in honor 
of Professor Lenard, been renamed the ‘Philipp 
Lenard-Institut.’ A correspondent has sent us 
a cutting from the students’ magazine of that 
university, giving Professor Lenard’s reply to 
the congratulations of the Heidelberg students 
on this occasion. The following is a translation 
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of Professor Lenard’s reply, and we prefer to 
make no comment upon it: ‘I am very grateful 
to the students of the University of Heidelberg 
for their congratulations on the renaming, by the 
Ministry, of the institute which was built some 
I hope that the 


institute may stand as a battle flag against the 


years ago under my direction. 


Asiatic spirit in science. Our Leader has elimi- 


nated this same spirit in polities and national 
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economy—where it is known as Marxism. |; 


natural science, however, with the over-empha- 
We mus 


+ 
vu 
recognize that it is unworthy of a German—and 


sis of Einstein, it still holds sway. 


indeed only harmful to him—to be the intellee- 
tual follower of a Jew. Natural science prop- 
erly so-called is of completely Aryan origin and 
Germans must to-day also find their own Way 


out into the unknown. Heil, Hitler!” 


DISCUSSION 


TAKING STOCK 
Wuy is the United States the most criminal 
country in the world?! Why are the homes, 
schools, churches and other socializing and mor- 
alizing institutions not so effective as they are 
supposed to be? Last fall in an address in New 
York City Chancellor Chase? referred to some of 


the deplorable influences that are brought to bear 


upon young people in many of our modern 
homes. Obviously every word that he said is 
true, but the question might very logically arise 
as to whether the homes of to-day are any worse 
than the homes of seventy-five or a hundred years 
ago. There is no accurate, reliable way of 
determining the answer to this question, but it 
would seem that for the most part the homes of 
to-day are considerably better than they used to 
be. On the whole parents are better educated 
(have been in school longer), and the homes have 
more newspapers, magazines and good books 
than in the past century. The houses, too, are, 
in general, larger, better planned and more com- 
fortable. 

However, more things are competing for the 
interest of our young people. The socializing 
forces have not fully recognized nor properly 
met this competition. They have not changed 
their methods sufficiently nor strengthened their 
stimuli enough to keep the moral issues well to 
the front. High ideals and high moral standards 
have been put before the people, but, compara- 
tively speaking, with less energy than in former 
years. 

Furthermore, the schools have unwittingly 
shifted their emphasis from character building to 

1 For specific data see Lewis Gillin’s ‘‘Criminol- 


ogy and Penology.’’ 
2 Journal of the National Education Association, 


p. 253, December, 1934. 


subject-matter. To learn subject-matter has be- 
come an end in itself rather than a means to a 
much greater end. Since the introduction of the 
highly departmentalized school, even in com- 
paratively small school systems, the teachers do 
not know their pupils. A high-school English 
teacher, for example, may have five or six see- 
tions a day, with 30 or 40 in each section. That 
means from 150 to 200 adolescents in her classes, 
a number that exceeds the total enrolment in 
some of our colleges fifty or seventy-five years 
ago. She knows little about the character of her 
pupils and has a very poor chance of finding out 
their most vital needs. She is a slave to subject- 
matter. To say that a study of the school eur- 
riculum will develop strong character is ob- 
viously sheer nonsense. This is especially true 
in the face of the fact that objective tests indi- 
eate that, relative to cheating, lying and deceit, 
pupils grow worse as they remain longer in 
school. : 

Millions of our young people spend a good 
part of the day in the school, but what they hear 
stressed is not character. The main thing is 
facts, facts, facts! For a knowledge of facts 
they are promoted, put on the honor roll, given 
special privileges, mentioned in the local papers 
and given scholarships to higher institutions. 
For facts they are stimulated to cheat, to steal, 
to bluff and so on, but where is there any coun- 
terbalancing influence that comes with equal 
force? On the other hand, cheating is perhaps 
sometimes unwittingly encouraged. If any 
occurs, even in the smallest elective class in 
gchool, it is often advertised extensively by the 
faculty in the regular school assembly by way 
of public reprimand. The whole school hears 
about it, but an unusual deed of honor or kind- 
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ness on the part of some student is never men- 
tioned outside of his own room. 


Trait CONSCIOUSNESS 


What we need to do is to pause long enough 
to take stock. Just what are we doing in our 
schools? What are we emphasizing? What are 
we unwittingly holding up before our young 
people as the most important things in life? 


During the last two decades there has been a 
vreat wave of protest against the fact that the 
high schools were endeavoring chiefly to prepare 
students for college. In our effort to get away 
from that practice, and in our effort to empha- 
size skill and efficieney in some particular line, 
have we made any improvement relative to the 
really more important things of life? Have we 
not simply shifted from one line of facts to an- 
other with perhaps greater emphasis on facts? 
Facts are important, but not so important that 
they should be taught to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. Another unfortunate aspect of this 
matter is that about 90 per cent. of the facts are 
forgotten. 

Developing character is more difficult than 
teaching facts. Facts are necessary as a basis 
of ideals, but if ideals are transferred into char- 
acter, opportunity must be provided for develop- 
ing social habits, and it is a well-known fact 
that it is much more difficult to develop habits 
than concepts. Perhaps this is another reason 
why less emphasis is placed on character. 

Our actions are usually determined by what- 
ever dominates our thinking. In order to get 
us into war, the advocates of war put the idea 
before us in newspapers, magazines, through the 
pulpit, the school and various other means. The 
country became pronouncedly “war conscious” 
and we went to war. After the war different 
kinds of stocks and bonds were extensively ad- 
vertised and the country developed a “stock con- 
sciousness.” Consequently, millions of people 
brought out their little savings and invested in 
stocks. To-day our socializing forces need to 
develop a strong “character consciousness” or, 
to be more specific, “trait consciousness.” 

This ean not be done by the use of monthly 
report cards. It will require a tremendous lot 
more than that. A large list of desirable traits 
should be prepared, carefully defined and fur- 


nished to the school, the pupils, the homes, the 
church and other related institutions. Honor, 
courtesy, perseverance, initiative, patience, tol- 
erance, kindness, congeniality and other traits 
might be discussed in local papers, at assembly, 
in class and at other meetings. We can develop 


“ 


an “honesty consciousness” or a “courtesy con- 
sciousness” and the like if we really want to. 
At the same time we can cooperatively develop 
“reputations” for different students. The psy- 
chological effect of “a reputation” is often much 
deeper than is generally suspected. Teachers 
and parents should work together consciously to 
see that a particular boy does not develop a bad, 
but a good reputation. When such a reputation 
is once developed it seems natural for the indi- 
vidual to do his utmost to live up to it. One 
trouble at this point is that pupils are so little 
known in school that they feel that they have no 
definite reputation. 

This leads to another important question: How 
large should a school be? If a physician has so 
many patients that he can not know them all we 
should probably say immediately that he has too 
many. Perhaps it would be sound to say that a 
school is too large if the teachers do not know 
all the pupils and if the pupils do not know one 
another. 

Another reason why we need to put on a drive 
for “trait consciousness” is that our newspapers 
and motion pictures have made us strongly 
“erime conscious.” Who knows how many kid- 
napings will result from the publicity given to 
the Hauptmann trial in New Jersey? There is 
some reason for hoping that the motion pictures 
will leave out a lot of their immoral parts, but, 
even so, it will be a long time before the movies 
will become a positive influence for good. 

It is a heavy load that society has placed upon 
the schools, but Chancellor Chase very truthfully 
says, “The school, for countless thousands of 
our youth to-day, is the single constructive in- 
fluence that attempts to foster correct social atti- 
tudes.” If the school becomes sidetracked in its 
purpose, if its vision becomes blurred, if it fails 
to lead and mould and build in the right way, our 
whole social order will crumble and fall. If the 
school courageously and intelligently accepts its 
responsibility, if it puts boys and girls above 
everything else, if it forcefully emphasizes the 
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building of character, we will face upward and 
will continue to do so for centuries to come. 


Ropert P. CARROLL 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


A LETTER FROM A LAYMAN 
IT is so seldom that any but professional edu- 
cators take part in the discussion of the problems 
of our schools that the following letter is of 
special interest in its able presentation of a lay- 
The writer of the letter, W. R. 
Boyd, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has had excep- 


man’s views. 


tional facilities for the study of these problems, 
as he long has heen a member of the Iowa State 
Board of Education and of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Cornell College. The oceasion of the 


letter was the recent appointment of a committee 


to consider certain proposed changes in the 


policies of Cornell College, a committee of which 
Mr. His letter addressed to 
President H. J. Burgstahler is as follows: 


3oyd is a member. 


Your letter, asking for suggestions as to future 
objectives for Cornell College, has been on my 
mind and heart not a little. 

In this swiftly changing world—yes, in this 
‘‘madding maze of things’’—it is difficult to make 
plans or set up objectives with any assurance that 
forces beyond one’s control will not make them 
futile. 
bridge, of 
article to the Atlantic Monthly, ‘‘A Freshman of 
’85 to He began by 
saying that they were separated by something else 


Some years ago, in 1921, Professor Wood- 
Columbia University, contributed an 
a Freshman of To-day.’’ 
than years and wisdom. ‘‘ You belong to one cen- 


tury, I to another,’’ he said, and then added: 


‘*What I have said to you would not have been 
said to any of my class on entering college by an 
elder, who, in his turn, had entered college in 1850. 
For, as Freshmen, the students of his day and of 
mine were very much alike. They came from the 
same kind of homes. 
kind of people. As students, they had had the 


same kind of preparation for college and were 


Their parents were the same 


destined to pursue the same studies when they went 
They had the same intellectual appara- 
By that I mean 
they had recourse to a common stock of ideas, 
which they exchanged or brought to bear upon life, 
and they understood one another when they at- 
tempted to exchange ideas. Thirty-five years had 
not put between them differences like those which 
make 1885 and 1920 look like a contrast, instead 
No; in those days fathers and sons, 


to college. 
tus and spoke the same language. 


of a similarity. 
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even grandfathers and grandsons, differed in aga 
and wisdom, but they did not differ in morals, eq 
cation, or civilization.’’ 


l- 


Would not one who graduated from college jp 
1921 be almost as far removed from the freshman 
of to-day as were Dr. Woodbridge and the fresh- 
men to whom he was talking? 

I have been dealing with educational problems 
at first hand for nearly twenty-six years. I was 
Of one thing 
I feel confident, namely, that thoughtful educators 
in America are bewildered. They are no longer 
cocksure. Some would not like to answer the ques- 
tion: On the whole, do you think you do more good 
At least in private, most of them 


never less sure of myself than now. 


than harm? 
agree that many young people now going to college 
are wasting their time and their parents’ money— 
sometimes their own. They feel that college cur 
ricula are cluttered up with much that is just worse 
than useless. It is like underbrush in the forest. 
It takes strength from the soil which of right 
belongs to the trees. It is a fallacy to imagine that 
anything and everything can be taught in a class- 
room. In this day, when invention may make a 
vocation obsolete overnight, adaptability is a thing 
greatly to be sought after. 

It seems to me that an institution of higher 
learning fails in its major duty if it does not make 
its primary object the training of the intellect. A 
man possessing a trained intellect can adapt him- 
self more easily to sudden change than one not so 
favored. 

Presumably, we all indulge in day-dreams. I do 
One of them is as to what I would like to do if I 
had lots of money. One of the things I would like 
to do would be to provide one or more institutions 
like Cornell with sufficient money to make it or 
them forever independent financially—provided 
they would be content to specialize in culture, men- 
tal discipline and character building. I would 
never wish to rule with a dead hand, but I would, 
in providing the money, express these hopes: 

(1) That the institution should remain numeri- 
cally small (enrolment of not to exceed 800 to 
1,000); (2) That it should limit its curriculum to 
cultural and disciplinary subjects, giving no courses 
which would invite those who were looking for an 
easy way whereby to get an academic label; (3) 
That it leave to other institutions specialization in 
teacher training, journalism and the like. 

Schools of journalism are an excrescence. A 
great educator whose university has a school of 
journalism wrote me from London last summer 
saying that he was amazed at the quality of the 
best English and Scotch newspapers. ‘‘On inquiry, 
I find that they recruit their staffs from the honor 
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scholars in mathematics, economics and the clas- 
sics.’?? No American school of journalism could 
produce the type of man who writes the leading 
articles for such papers as the London Times, the 
Manchester the Glasgow Herald and 
Scotsman. 

If these hopes could be realized, the resultant 
would be a college which would measure up to my 


Guardian, 


al. Is it asking too much? Some would answer; 
not enough. It may be that no institution not 
sufficiently independent financially to go through a 
‘‘stress period’’ could enforce such an idea. If it 
could survive, it would in the end, I am sure, be 
superlatively great. 
Colleges and universities have (perchance they 
could not help it) yielded to the popular demand 
for a ‘‘royal road to learning.’’ There is no such 
thing except in the land of make-believe. Every- 
where the prescribed course has given way to the 
The result is an unbalanced 
ration and mal-nutrition. 
We should at least seek to get away from some 
of these educational mockeries as rapidly and as 
completely as possible. If colleges like Cornell can 
not stand preeminently for mental discipline, cul- 
of mind and spirit—and character 
building, then in my opinion they are outmoded 
and of little use. 
Lastly, I would wish for the exaltation of the 
Research has its place, and exceptional 
men in small colleges may indulge their taste for 
it to a certain extent. The great industries and 
the universities, however, provide ample facilities 
In the small college, teaching should 
be the first consideration. The faculty should be 
sufficiently remunerated to insure that peace of 
mind, both as to present and future need, without 
which the scholar can not do his best. He should 
be able to travel and to have time off for study. 
In short, his life’s prospect should attract the best 
type of men and women. A place on the faculty of 


cafeteria system. 


ture—both 


teacher. 


for research. 


a small college should be made a thing much to be 
desired. 

Soon or late—it may be soon rather than late— 
thoughtful people everywhere will discover that the 
false standard of values, which has characterized 
the greater part of the first third of the twentieth 
century, has led only into the wilderness of disap- 
pointment and discontent. A return to fundamen- 
tals—those principles which change not, though one 
fly from San Francisco to London in a night—will 
be weleomed. If Cornell College should make the 
mark of her high calling that which is outlined 
above, I believe with all my heart that she would 
find her reward; an institution with a waiting list 
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of students who in truth hunger and thirst, not 
alone after knowledge, but after wisdom as well. 


W. H. Norton 


RECREATIONAL LIBRARIES AT 
CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 

At Connecticut College, New London, the stu- 
dent body has recently established recreational 
libraries in ten campus dormitories and in the 
room used as lounge by the day students. The 
money expended was the students’ own, a surplus 
accruing for several years from the blanket tax 
(a sum levied upon every girl each year to cover 
all student assessments). The undergraduates 
not only provided the money, but they also ear- 
ried on much of the administrative work. They 
appointed their committees—one representing 
each dormitory where a library was to be estab- 
lished—and a joint committee of students and 
faculty, among whom were the manager of the 
college bookshop and the college librarian. The 
faculty members considered themselves advisers 
only; the students took the lead in discussing 
plans. They apportioned the money for the 
several libraries, an allotment based upon the 
number of students (ranging from 70 to 19) 
resident in the halls. 
from faculty members in various departments 


After seeking suggestions 


of the college, the students compiled their own 
book-lists; they drew up their own rules for the 
distribution and the care of books within the 
dormitories. In fact, with the exception of ac- 
tually ordering and checking the books, and 
later, of cataloguing them, the students per- 
formed much of the work connected with the 
undertaking. 

Now, at the end of two and a half months, 
they have the satisfaction of seeing the books 
actually upon the dormitory shelves. Naturally 
the gain to the undergraduates is inestimable, 
not only because of pride of possession and the 
stimulus to thoughtful reading, but also because 
of assuming a responsibility which has resulted 
in a benefit to the whole college. Naturally, too, 
the students realize that in founding these 
recreational libraries they have merely formed a 
nucleus. This nucleus they hope to develop with 
the coming years. 

CATHERINE OAKES 

ConNECTICUT COLLEGE, 

New LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE SYRIAN NEAR EAST AS A CENTER 
FOR SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 
To introduce American and European stu- 

dents, who are interested in the problems of 

human relationships and development, to the 
possibilities of studying such problems in the 

Near East, particularly as the opportunities for 

scholarly investigation converge upon, or radiate 

from, the personnel and tacilities of the Ameri- 
can University of Beirut, Syria'—such is the 
purpose of this brief account. 

To some American or European social scien- 
tists the mention of the Near Eastern “Orient” 
may set off the flash, “Yes, that must be a great 
place for orientalists or for tourists, but of 
course not for me.” ... To a scholar inter- 
ested in any phase of civilization, the Near East- 
ern Orient offers a wealth of unexplored prob- 
lems and materials, without a knowledge of or 
at least an appreciative contact with which, the 
generalizations harvested from American and 
European settings are incomplete and occasion- 
ally distorted. 
studious contact with other races and cultures 


Our rapidly increasing and 
is raising many questions about some of the 
glib “principles of social activity” passed along 
from one text-writer to another which projected 
a picture of “human nature” derived from ob- 
servation only of the “Euro-American individual 
in his modern industrial and scientific setting.” 

Perhaps it is trite to mention to the student of 
society that within the triangle pointed in the 
eastern Mediterranean by the Aegean Basin, the 
Tigris-Euphrates valleys and the Nile valley lie 
the contemporaneous evidences of the ancient 
origins of our Euro-American culture-tradition. 
“The new past,” Breasted calls it. Here the 
Turkish Republic, Syria, Irak, Persia, Palestine, 
Trans-Jordania and Egypt spread over terrain 
formerly lived and built upon by Hittites, As- 
syrians, Medes, Persians, Babylonians, Sumer- 
ians, Israelites and ancients Egyptians. Barely 


1 What is written of this area and study-center 
will often apply to the regions touched by two other 
American institutions of learning, The American 
University at Cairo and The American School for 
Oriental Research at Jerusalem. More specific in- 
formation may be secured by addressing their direc- 
tors. 


a century ago Winckelmann sunk the first of 
hundreds of shafts into the mines of buried 
civilization which have now yielded new know)- 
edge not only of ancient and sometimes for. 
gotten peoples, but also subterranean level upon 
level of accumulation illustrating the evolution 
of contemporary “western culture.” 
to the kind of ardent “student of contemporary 
affairs’”’ who assumes that “modern problems” 
derive from the invention of the spinning jenny 
and the application thereto of evaporating water 
or who habitually uses “medieval” as epithet, 
any picture of civilization before the eighteenth 
century is distracting and, therefore, deplorable! 

To-day there is a disposition, perhaps not 
unhealthy, to demand that the lords in charge of 
departmental citadels lower their drawbridges 
over the moats and facilitate discussion of the 
border-lands of relationship between them. Be- 
hind this is the belief that “organic” is an apter 
metaphor to apply to civilization than “atomic”; 
and there must be some people who try to see 
Where this is attempted 


However, 


civilization whole. 
profitably, the outcome arrives as the result of 
the efforts of individual scholars, each of whom 
comes at civilization from his own angle of in- 
terest and competency, and some of whom are 
capable, under mutual criticism, of viewing and 
integrating the whole. By people who emigrate 
to live in and study a civilization other than the 
one into which they were born and from which 
they assimilated their primary customs and at- 
titudes, it has been often remarked that they 
learn not only about those new lands and peo- 
ples, but that they secure an unexpected light 
on their own civilization. One such person, hav- 
ing lived abroad for years, returned to the 
United States, remarked, “America looks dif- 
ferent to me now.” In part this is due to the 
fact that few of us have faced seriously the 
question of the distinction between the “human” 
and the “American” in culture and civilization. 
To be sure, it is a commonplace distinction for 
classroom purposes, utilized in specialized 
academic situations; but it is another matter to 
have lived so sensitively and reflectively among 
other cultures that one automatically dis- 
tinguishes between the “American” and _ the 
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“human” in one’s unprofessional hourly ap- 
praisals of American life and culture. This is 
an important by-product of the scholar’s life 
among people of backgrounds and horizons 
other than this. It is all the more significant 
when, as in the Near Eastern Orient, those back- 
erounds and horizons are historically lineal to 
his own. 

Looking at the Near East from the point of 
view of conventional intellectual disciplines, it 
has evident assets for the scholar. Clark Wis- 
sler it was, I believe, who remarked once that 
“anthropology consists of everything that an 
anthropologist is interested in!” The anthro- 
pologist and his comrade (or underling!), the 
sociologist, find here within an area less than 
a thousand miles square an extraordinarily 
polyglot array of peoples and races. Indicative 
of this is the schedule of the students, men and 
women, found on the campus of the American 
University of Beirut (see Table 1). The faculty 
personnel shows also a wide distribution and 
therefore a wide field of contact with the hinter- 
land. 

The scholar intending to learn Arabic or 
Hebrew in order to read ancient documents may 
do better to follow up his studies in Europe; 
but if he wishes to touch and evaluate the life 
and thought of people speaking living Semitic 
languages, he will gain this experience only by 
residence and travel in the Near East. 

Dr. C. Ariens von Kappers of Amsterdam 
started a movement to gather the cephalic in- 
dices of people and tribes living in the Near 
East. His material was published, and other 
investigators are now working to fill in the pic- 
ture. The stories of organization, folk-lore, 
variations of dialect, social patterns and “relig- 
ious” eustoms and attitudes, serutinized with 
the aid of eritical standards of measurement and 
evaluation, have still to be written. Hitherto 
their accounts have been reported only in de- 
scriptive, literary form. Many changes are oc- 
curring, in response to the incursions of “west- 
ern culture,” which are not all studied or yet 
recorded. 

To the reader preparing himself in the field 
conventionally known as “archeology” there is 
no need of mentioning the Near East, for he has 
been following the annual reports and printed 
records of more than a score of expeditions and 
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TABLE I 
NATIONALITIES AND SECTS:—UNIVERSITY AND 
LOWER SCHOOLS COMBINED, 1933-1934 








Nationalities Students Staff 








Abyssinia = 7 : 
Arabia 1 
Albania ... 1 
Argentine . 3 
*Armenia 6 44 
Assyria 1 
Austria ....... 3 
Brazil 3 
British Empire 19 10 
Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 2 
Denmark 
Egypt 78 Z 
Eeuador 2 
France . 5 13 
Germany 1 2 
Greece ........ 19 6 
India 2 
Iraq i" 129 
Italy 3 
Lebanon and Syria 723 97 
Lithuania 2 
Mexico ee - 6 
Palestine ; 238 10 
Persia " a 43 4 
Poland — 6 1 
Porto-Rico 1 
Roumania . 1 
Russia 9 8 
Santo Domingo 3 
Spain 4 1 
Sudan 14 
Switzerland 1 2 
Trans-Jordan 12 
Turkey 15 1 
U.S. A. 62 53 
Venezuela 1 
Zanzibar 2 

1,421 257 





*Most of the Armenian students have become 
Lebanese citizens, and are listed under Lebanon. 


“digs” carried ahead by institutions from 


Europe and the United States. The Oriental 
Institute at the University of Chicago has at 
present many different centers where archeologi- 
eal research is prosecuted towards filling in our 
picture of the infaney of Euro-American cul- 
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ture, as well as towards the preservation of valu- 
able antiquities now suffering from neglect. 
The person who is not professionally con- 
cerned with “archeology” but who is studying 
civilization and human development finds that in 
the Near Eastern environment the ancient world 
impinges upon him with vivid contemporaneity. 
Here in Beirut, for instance, lies an old Roman 
pillar, excavated while digging foundations for 
a municipal building, and cast out beside the 
auto and street-car highway—to be owned for 
hauling it way. Half an hour distant in the 
foothills of the Lebanons one may kick up in 
the stony wheat fields fragments of some Stone 
Man’s artifacts. [The name of the Phoenician 
town, called by the Greeks “Byblos,” was ap- 
plied to the papyrus, from which they came as 
a notable step in advance to make their books, 
then in later centuries translated over into our 
tongue as “Bible,” and used by many an En- 
glish-speaking person, even in the “Bible Belt,” 
who are oblivious to the fact that the con- 
temporary fishing town of Jubayl, successor to 
the ancient Byblos and built upon it, lies but an 
hour up the Mediterranean coast from Beirut. ] 
A large number of human problems in the 
Near East, some of which will lose their present 
form within the next few decades, invite study. 
Take, for instance, that characteristic and ob- 
solescent institution of polygamous groups— 
the eunuch. Now that polygamy is disappear- 
ing, through the influence of economie distress, 


’ 


monogamie prestige-standards and _ legalized 
prostitution, there is less of a social function for 
the eunuch. If a social scientist wished to meet 
and talk with such, he would still find some, but 
when these die, it is doubtful whether any new 
generation of eunuchs will be carved! Along 
with this is disappearing, especially near the 
sea-coast, the polygamous organization of the 
oriental home. Already a corpus of folk-lore 
is under collection. The dialects of villages dif- 
fering within a small area, if recorded and 
studied, offer clues to undated and unmapped 
migrations of peoples in history. What of the 
typical gestures and habits of tribes before they 
have learned from American wild west movies 
in Damascus and Aleppo how to make up a fist! 
And there is also the unfinished story of multi- 
farious sects: divisions of Christians, Moslems, 
Jews, “devil-worshippers,” “dervishes.” 
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The conflict and inter-penetration of forces 
between the culture that is pastoral-agricultura]- 
feudal, founded on a land-economy that is typi- 
cal of the area for centuries, and the incoming 
culture that is urban-mechanical-political]y 
democratic provides many problems for study. 
How are the materials, methods and objectives 
of “western civilization” being carried over into 
the culture of the Near East? What influences 
and attitudes are being reflected back, through 
this contact, to the Occident? 

In 1927 an active ceriter of social studies was 
established.2, Building upon an eight-volume 
bibliography, in twelve languages, of the three 
mandated areas (which it compiled), a series of 
comprehensive studies of the economic organiza- 
tion of each country was undertaken and is now 
under way. These are designed to contribute in 
a larger measure to the modern techniques of 
national planning in reconstructing these ancient 
semi-feudal areas. A novel contribution to the 
problem of western imperialism in the east is a 
study of the criteria of capacity for indepen- 
dence designed to furnish a basis for the peace- 
ful transition of mandates step by step from 
dependency to independent sovereignty. An- 
other study has developed the experimental 
method in sociology to a new high point. In the 
static culture of interior and relatively inacces- 
sible villages it was proved possible to isolate 
and control and even to measure quantitatively 
a social foree which was changing their hygienic 
culture patterns. Here was found a human 
laboratory such as no western eivilization with 
its complexity of operating forces and its in- 
dividualism ean offer the social scientist. 

The American University of Beirut* is some- 


2It is the Social Science Research Section, 
American University of Beirut, Syria, supported by 
the Rockefeller Foundation, Stuart C. Dodd, Ph.D., 
director. List of publications and projects may be 
secured on application. 

3 It was founded in 1866, chartered by the Board 
of Regents of the University of the State of New 
York. It consists of Divisions of Medicine, Phar- 
macy, Dentistry and Nurses’ Training; Arts and 
Sciences; an Ecole Francaise; an Institut de 
Musique; a High School; and the Rockefeller 
Social Science Research Section. It is in relations 
of academic comity with the Near East School of 
Theology and the American Junior College for 
Women. The language of instruction is, for the 
most part and except in the French School, English. 
French and Arabic are the official languages of 
Syria; English, Arabic and Hebrew, of Palestine. 
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times able to provide residence and library facil- 
ities to scholars on their American or European 
fellowships who wish to live in a stimulating 
but not too distracting oriental situation while 
working on their own problems. Beirut has a 
icipal library. The Jesuit order in another 
part of the city has an excellent library of 
orientalia. Damaseus is two hours distant by 
motor; Bagdad, an overnight trip; Jerusalem, 
six hours by motor; and Cairo, an overnight 
trip. In each of these centers contact can be 
made with the intellectual leaders and scholars 
competent to diseuss the problems on which the 


CERTIFICATION OF LIBRARIANS 

Iv is to be expected that certification will ex- 
perience many setbacks before it becomes estab- 
lished in the law of all the states. Most of these 
temporary delays or defeats will be due to un- 
due haste or poor tacties of the proponents of 
certification plans rather than to the serious 
defeets in the plans proposed. 

No reform ean proceed far beyond the ac- 
cepted publie opinion of the groups chiefly con- 
cerned. In the matter of certification the group 
opinions to be observed and cultivated are those 
of the trustees, of the city or village fathers, of 
the taxpayer groups, of the library patrons 
and of the librarians. Some of these groups, 
perhaps all of them, will at first be opposed to 
certification as threatening some cherished 
vested right or interest, real or imagined. Few 
of the members of these groups have experi- 
enced expert library service to the extent of 
becoming eonvineed of the necessity of a “closed 
shop” library policy. 

Library boards, even when selected from the 
most cultured and publie-spirited persons in 
the community and giving important services 
without cost to the community, rightly are jeal- 
ous of their powers and prerogatives. They 
welcome aid. They resent dictation. 

Naturally some library boards will react un- 
favorably to the idea of compulsory certification 
of librarians. They see the plan first in its limi- 
tations rather than in its advantages. Very 
excellent libraries may be registered in oppo- 
sition. To gain support of library boards it is 
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overseas scholar is working. The postgraduate 
facilities of the American University are not 
open formally to non-residents of the Near East. 
However, accredited students, especially those on 
fellowships, with definite problems on which 
they wish and are competent to work, whose 
residence at the American University and study 
in that area would be of mutual advantage to 
both, are invited to make their desires known. 


LAURENS H. SEELYE 
BENNINGTON COLLEGE 
BENNINGTON, VT. 


QUOTATIONS 


important that trustees be represented in the 
formulation of the plan, that their suggestions 
and viewpoints be given careful attention, that 
their power of selection of the librarian be con- 
firmed, that they realize that the importance of 
certification is as a promise for the future de- 
velopment of the library rather than as an im- 
mediate reform, that they are asked to further 
the general good of all libraries even at the 
price of a possible inconvenience to themselves. 
The same general tactics should be used with 
the other groups. 

An active and efficient library commission 
does more to sell the idea of expert service than 
any other single factor. In their visits and 
conferences with trustees, the library visitors 
and supervisors demonstrate the value of train- 
ing and skill. The library commission may 
quietly and effectively advocate the necessary 
legislation in its capacity as official adviser of 
the legislature in library matters. 

Librarians will of course be active in express- 
ing expert opinion of the library profession 
through their state and local organizations. It 
may be doubted, however, whether they should 
appear before the public as the sole or chiefly 
Citizens library committee 
trustees, 


interested group. 
members, civic 
heads of civie groups and important public 
officials should appear as the champions of the 


leaders, prominent 


measure. 

The Board of Edueation for Librarianship 
might well prepare several simple statements 
to the public on the why of certification. These 
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should, in my opinion, avoid technicalities and 
professional bias and present the scheme as an 


effort to honestly weigh, measure and label 
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e 
protection of the public.—Frank L. Tolman, iy 
The Library Journal. 


library jobs and the training necessary for ¢h 


REPORTS 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF BOSTON 
HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES 


A COMPARISON of the employment records of 
high-school graduates in normal and in depres- 
sion times on a scale never before attempted in 
America is being undertaken by Harvard sociolo- 
gists in collaboration with the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Guidance of the Boston Publie School 
System. 

The study involves the analysis of the oceupa- 
tional records of more than 25,000 graduates 
of the Boston high schools since 1916, and is a 
part of a survey of youthful unemployed under- 
taken by the Department of Sociology, Harvard 
University, for the Massachusetts Department 
of Public Welfare. 

Under the direction of Miss Susan Ginn, the 
Boston School Bureau of Vocational Guidance 
has compiled employment data for the first year 
after graduation from high school for more 
than 75,000 students in the past twenty years. 
Data on jobs, salaries and entrance into higher 
education have also been compiled for a period 
of ten years following graduation in the ease 
of about 5,000 students, representing four grad- 
uating classes. 

All this material, the most complete of its 
kind in the country, has been made available 
to the Harvard investigators, who, in addition, 
are sending out questionnaires to 4,000 graduates 
from Boston high schools of the class of 1930, 
seeking occupational and unemployment records 
from them covering the past five years. The 
class of 1930 was selected as the first class gradu- 
ating into depression conditions. 

The study is being conducted, in cooperation 
with Miss Ginn and an assistant, by Robert K. 
Merton and John B. Knox, tutors in sociology, 
Harvard University, under the supervision of 
Edwin B. Wilson, professor of vital statisties, 
Carle C. Zimmerman, associate professor of 
sociology, and Robert Ulich, professor of phi- 
losophy at the Technische Hochschule, Dresden, 
and visiting lecturer on comparative education 
this year at Harvard. 


It is expected that the pioneer investigation, 
supplying a comparison for normal and depres. 
sion years of such features of the unemployment 
problem as periods of oceupation and unem- 
ployment, salary changes in different vocations. 
the marrying age of women graduates, and the 
effects of college and vocational education, wil] 
be valuable to sociologists, educators and those 
engaged in vocational guidance. 

Statistics already tabulated indicate that in 
the 1920’s the percentage of graduating classes 
unemployed in the first year after leaving schoo] 
was very small, rarely rising above 2 or 3 per 
eent. But a preliminary examination of the 
records in depression years shows that the per- 
centage of unemployed during the first year out 
of school has risen probably to nearly 20 or 30 
per cent. 

This record of unemployment will be examined 
with reference to the school training of the indi- 
vidual, and figures bearing on the relative advan- 
tages toward gaining employment of general 
and vocational education in high school and of 
higher education in night schools and colleges 
will be presented. 

Another problem to be investigated is the 
effect of the depression on the marrying age of 
girl graduates. Figures for normal times show 
a tendency for girls with low grades to marry 
earlier than girls with high grades. This is 
probably due to the fact that a large number of 
girls with high grades go on to further educa- 
tional training and postpone marriage. It will 
be a part of the investigation to ascertain how 
much this tendency has been affected by the 
falling off in family incomes and the financial 
inability of these girls to continue their educa- 
tion. 

Other questions which the investigators will 
seek to answer are: How far the depression 
prevents high-school graduates from entering 
their chosen occupations; what, if any, specific 
changes in the present system of high-school 
education are necessary to meet depression ¢on- 
ditions; what methods of getting jobs are most 
effective; what effect does higher education have 
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on a graduate’s ability to get a position; what 
eupations are hardest hit by the depression, 
as indicated in fluctuation of salaries; are there 
changing tendencies, over the past twenty years, 
to emphasize certain occupations, and has this 
led to overcrowding? 

One of the more significant features under 
examination is the possibility of a change in the 
tendency of foreign-born graduates to concen- 
trate on certain types of occupations. Another 
problem is the extent to which the depression 
has influenced the entry of graduates into various 
voeational fields and into higher education. 

It is expected that the Boston survey will 
require at least a year for completion. The 
conclusions will be presented in the form of a 
monograph and will be correlated with the re- 
sults of other surveys now being conducted in 
the investigation of youthful unemployed. 

The other surveys include an analysis of Mas- 
sachusetts statistics of unemployment, home 
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backgrounds and employment of town high- 
school students, coming of age in an industrial 
town during the depression, rural rehabilitation, 


standards of living during the depression, time 


budgets of the unemployed, marriage and family 
conditions, the “never employed,” and Harvard 
graduates and the depression. 

Most of the individual studies will take six 
months, and correlation of all the material gath- 
ered during the survey will require nine months 
more, it is estimated. 

The directing board, which is now supervising 
the independent studies, and which will do the 
work of correlation, is composed of: Commis- 
sioner Richard K. Conant, Massachusetts De- 
partment of Public Welfare; Professor Wilson; 
John D. Black, professor of economies and chair- 
man of the Harvard Committee on Research in 
Social Sciences; James Ford, associate professor 
of sociology; George P. Hamlin; and Professor 
Zimmerman. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


LONG-RANGE PREDICTION OF 
COLLEGE ACHIEVEMENT 

BEGINNING in 1928 a series of studies in the 
prediction of scholastic achievement have been 
carried on at the University of Wisconsin. 
These studies have indicated that college failure 
ean be predicted with a considerable degree of 
accuracy and that aptitude for successful col- 
lege work ean also be pointed out with reason- 
able accuracy. Coefficients of correlation as 
high as .71 have been found between predicted 
achievement and the actual grade point aver- 
ages obtained by freshmen in the College of 
Letters and Science. The coefficients of pre- 
diction in the Colleges of Engineering and 
Agriculture have been somewhat lower and 
when the entire freshman class is taken the 
coefficients are lower than when only the stu- 
dents in letters and science have been con- 
sidered. 

Although many factors, such as high-school 
average, principal’s estimate of ability and per- 
sonality ratings, have been experimented with, 
the two factors which combine into a formula 
to predict achievement most accurately at the 
University of Wisconsin are the percentile rank 





in a psychological test given in the senior year 
of high school and the student’s rank in his 
high-school class also converted into a per- 
centile rank. 

Despite the accuracy with which it predicts 
college achievement this prediction formula has 
fallen short of its potential value from the point 
of view of educational guidance because the 
data which it uses are not available until within 
a few months of the time when the students 
enter college. The four-year high-school aver- 
age and the psychological test given during the 
senior year in high school are both obtained so 
late in the educational career of the student 
that on the basis of these factors he can be 
given only a hasty and often negative guidance. 
To be of practical value for guidance workers 
the prediction of college achievement must be 
pushed further back into the school life of the 
pupil. 

The first steps to discover whether predic- 
tions could be made earlier were studies which 
indicated that a combination of the tenth-grade 
average and the intelligence quotient from a 
good intelligence test will give almost as high 
a predictive accuracy as the four-year high- 
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school record combined with a scholastic apti- 
tude test given in the senior year. The evidence 
is quite conclusive that the tenth-grade average, 
when combined with a psychological test score, 
is better than any other year and as good as the 
four-year average. 

The next step is to determine whether pre- 
dictions can be pushed still further back and 
made over a still longer range of time. The 
available material on this phase of the problem 
consists of the results of the National Intelli- 
gence Tests, both forms A and B, given to 2,058 
pupils in grades IV to VIII inelusive, in the 
Madison schools in December, 1920, and the 
scholastic records of these pupils in the four- 
teen years that have elapsed since the tests were 
given. Of the 2,058 grade school pupils who 
were tested in 1920, 261 have registered at the 
University of Wisconsin. Eleven of these 261 
withdrew from the university without com- 
pleting a semester’s work and this study, there- 
fore, deals with 250 students who completed at 
least one semester of college work. 

The intelligence quotients obtained in 1920 
were correlated, first of all, with high-school 
averages, with college achievement and with the 
psychological test percentile ranks obtained in 
1928, 1929 and 1930. The psychological tests 
which were used were the American Council 
Psychological Examination in 1928 and in 1930 
and the Ohio State University Psychological 
Test in 1929. The coefficients of correlation 
shown in Table I were found. 


TABLE I 





426 
454 
.370 
.814 


Four-year high-school average 
lst semester university average 
Four-year university average 
Psychological test percentile 





The coefficient of .814 between the intelligence 
quotient obtained in 1920 and the psychological 
or intelligence test score obtained from eight to 
ten years later is the most striking fact shown 
by these correlations. It represents a remark- 
ably high degree of constancy of intelligence 
or that kind of intelligence that is best de- 
scribed, perhaps, as scholastic aptitude. The 
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coefficient indicates a degree of constancy as 
high as Keys’ found, with an interval of only 
slightly over one year with the National Intellj. 
gence Test. 

The coefficient of .454 between the intelligence 
quotient and first semester achievement at the 
university also indicates a degree of correlation 
which is almost exactly the same as the coeff. 
cient of .459 between the psychological test per- 
centile and the first semester achievement for 
this group of students. That the intelligence 
quotients found back in the grade schools bear 
practically the same relation to 
achievement in college as the psychological test 
scores obtained during the last year in high 
school is a fact that has great significance for 
guidance. It seems to indicate that there js 
no justification for waiting until the last year 
of high school to measure college aptitude. 

The coefficient of .426 between the intelli- 
gence quotients and the four-year high-schoo| 
average is higher than the coefficient of .375 
which was found between the high-school record 
and the results of the psychological test taken 
in the senior year. This fact is also of striking 
significance, for it means that the grade schoo! 
I.Q. related more directly to the quality of high- 
school work than did the test rating taken at 
the completion of high school. 

The correlations were determined between the 
four-year high-school average and the I.Q., the 
psychological test percentiles, the first semester 
average in college and the four-year university 
average. The coefficients of correlation in 
Table II were found. 


TABLE II 


freshman 








Four-year 
high-school average 
and 


Psychological test percentiles ....... 
ist semester average 
Four-year university average ........ .74 





426 
375 
715 





Between the tenth-grade average and the I.Q. 
and the first semester achievement coefficients 
of correlation given in Table III were found. 

1 N. Keys, Teachers College Contributions to Edu- 


cation, No. 321. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, N. Y. 
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TABLE III 
Tenth-grade 
average Tr P.E 
and 
 1Q. ie ales 397.05 
Ist semester college average............... .64 .03 





A formula to predict freshman achievement 
by combining the I.Q. and the tenth-grade aver- 
age was derived from a regression equation 
based on the data given in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 








1.— First semester grade point average 


9. TiO 
Tenth-grade average 
Mean,=1.26 Mean,—109.27 Mean, = 83.5 
t= i708 2= 6.46 3= 5.35 
Tp= .454 T~= .642 Tos 6.397 





The following formula was used: 
X, = .029X, + .018X, — 8.699 


in which X, represents the predicted grade- 
point average, X, stands for the I.Q. and X, 
represents the tenth-grade average. 

Using this prediction formula grade-point 
averages were predicted for the 250 students 
who had taken the intelligence test in 1920 and 
who later attended the university. The correla- 
tion between the predicted achievement and the 
actual achievement was then calculated. The 
coefficient of correlation between the predicted 
and the actual grade-point averages was .669. 

The probable error of estimate was found to 
be 3939. Sinee a grade-point average of 1. 
represents the minimum satisfactory average, 
the critical seore or ability threshold was estab- 
lished at the point on the range of predicted 
grade points, which is .3939 lower than 1. or 
approximately at .6. Unsatisfactory work, or 
a grade-point average below 1. was to be ex- 
pected for any student whose predicted average 
is below .6. 

An examination of the 250 records showed 
that unsatisfactory work or a grade-point aver- 
age below .6 was predicted for 49 of the 250 
Of these 49: 34 did college work 
that was not satisfactory or averaged below 1; 


students. 
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15 did work that was satisfactory or averaged 
1. or higher the first semester. No one of these 
students had an average as high as 2., that is, 
an average of good. 

The records of the 15 students for whom fail- 
ure was predicted but who actually did do satis- 
factory work during their first semester in the 
university were examined. It was found that 
7 of them graduated from the university. 
Every one of these 7 students who graduated, 
however, had had to put in at least an extra 
semester’s work to fulfil the requirements. 
Three of these 7 students who graduated were 
in the College of Letters and Science and all 
three of them had records which were unsatis- 
factory, even though the students did succeed 
in graduating after nine semesters’ work. Two 
were girls. One of them had 4 eredits of Fail- 
ure, 3 credits of Condition and 18 eredits of D, 
or poor, on her record, and the other had 22 
credits of D on her record. The boy needed an 
extra semester and 2 summer sessions to com- 
plete his requirements. One of the seven who 
graduated took the course in applied arts and 
another took the music course, both fields in 
which success is due to special aptitude rather 
than that type of intelligence which is mea- 
sured by a psychological test. The other two 
students who graduated were in the course in 
agriculture. One had 4 credits of Failure and 
15 credits of D on his reeord and the other had 
2 eredits of Condition and 28 credits of D on 
his record. 

The records of the 15 students whose aver- 
age was l. or higher for the first semester of 
university work despite the prediction of failure 
are summarized below: 

The 7 who graduated: 


1. Admitted on probation because of low 

high-school record. Took applied arts 

course. Graduated after 1 extra semester. 

Admitted on probation because of low 

high-school record. Took music course. 

Failed 3 credits of required English. Had 

17 credits of D in academic subjects. 

3. Took course in agriculture. Had 4 
credits of Failure and 15 credits of D. 
One extra semester required for gradua- 
tion. 

4, Admitted on probation because of low 
high-school record. Took course in agri- 
culture. Had 2 credits of Condition and 


bo 
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28 credits of D. One extra semester re- 
quired for graduation. 
5. Took general course. Had 22 credits of D. 
One extra semester required for gradua- 


tion. 

6. Admitted on probation because of low 
high-school record. Had 4 credits of 
Failure, 3 credits of Condition and 18 
eredits of D. One extra semester re- 


quired for graduation. 

7. Admitted on probation because of low 
high-school Had 6 credits of 
Failure, 6 credits of Condition, and 23 
credits of D. after 1 extra 

» 


semester and 2 summer sessions. 


record. 


Graduated 


The 9 who did not graduate: 


8. Admitted on probation because of low 
high-school Made satisfactory 
for one semester on a reduced 
program. Withdrew during second se- 
mester and not permitted to reenter be- 
cause of low grades at time of withdrawal. 
9. Admitted on probation because of low 
high-school record. Made satisfactory 
record for only one semester in applied 
Then dropped because of 


record. 


average 


arts course. 
low grades. 

10. Admitted on probation because of low 
high-school record. Work unsatisfactory 
after freshman year. Had 7 credits of 
Failure and 22 credits of D. Still classi- 
fied as junior six years after he entered. 

11. Average fell to 0 at end of first year. 
Dropped because of low grades. 

12. Attended 8 semesters but lacked a full 
year’s required work. Had 2 credits of 
Failure and 7 credits of D. 

13. Enrolled in applied arts course. Average 
fell lower each succeeding semester. Had 
6 credits of Failure and 11 credits of D. 
Withdrew at end of four semesters. 

14. Withdrew at end of freshman year. 
Average barely 1., and consequently below 
average of all freshmen. 

15. Registered in home economics course. Re- 
mained 3 semesters. Had 4 credits of 
Failure and 3 credits of D. 


These summarized records show that not one 
of the students for whom failure was predicted 
was a satisfactory student in the full sense of 
the word. Although several of them did gradu- 
ate, all who did had to spend at least 9 se- 
mesters to complete the 8 semester require- 
ments. 
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From this investigation of the possibilities of 
long-range prediction it may be concluded that 
an intelligence test taken as far down as the 
fourth grade has definite value as a predictive 
measure of a pupil’s ability to do successfy] 
college work. It is also evident that scholastic 
achievement may be predicted with reasonable 
aceuracy by combining the tenth-grade average 
with an intelligence score that has been ob. 
tained early in the school life of the child. Ip 
other words, it is not necessary to wait unti] 
the child has become a senior to measure his 
aptitude for college work by testing, and it js 
not necessary to wait until he has completed 
high school to determine the probable quality of 
his future scholastic achievement by his past 
record of school work. 

This study indicates that lack of ability to do 
successful college work can be determined rela- 
tively early in the educational career of an indi- 
vidual. This conclusion is of inestimable sig- 
nificance to educational guidance workers and 
student counselors, for it is another step toward 
an enlightened, practical and scientific guidance 
of youth. 

RutH Byrns 

ForDHAM UNIVERSITY 

V. A. C. Hermon 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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